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Tribune  Media  Services  teams  up  v/ith 
The  Weather  Channel®  to  bring  you  a 
NEW  cost-effective  weather  package. 

This  turnkey,  co-branded  solution  allows  you  to 

provide  your  online  visitors  with: 

•  Local  weather  information  available  when  a 
user  enters  your  site. 

•  Constant  updates  of  current  conditions. 

•  Local  5-day  outlooks  and  international  3-day 
forecasts. 

•  Searchable  database  of  forecasts  for  more  than 
1,000  U.S.  and  200  international  cities. 

•  Compact  image  files,  so  users  can  view 
graphics  quickly  and  conveniently. 

•  NexRad  and  other  radar  and  satellite  imagery 
show  local,  regional,  national  and  international 
conditions. 


For  the  complete  weather  picture: 

See  us  at  Connections  Booths  44,  45  and  46  and 
at  NEXPO  Booth  947.  Contact  your 
WeatherPoint  representative  at  800-245-6536 
or  visit  www.webpoint.com/weather/info  to  view 
product  samples. 


WeatherPoint  provides  timely  meteorological 
information  to  your  online  visitors  each  day. 


www.tmt.tribune.com 
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The  Quest 


www.tvques^.com 


See  us  at  Connections  Booths  AA.  4-5  and  AS  and  NEXPO  Booth  047 

June  1B-03,  Orlando,  FL 


Copyright  1998,  Triburre  Media  Services.  TVQuest  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Tritxjne  Media  Services.  The  “Q  Ball'  is  a  trademsuk  of  Tribune  Media  Services. 
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Newspapers  win  the 
online  classified 
advertising  battle! 


(That’s  what  we’re  about.) 


A  group  of  leading  U.S.  media  companies  has 
formed  Classified  Ventures,  an  Internet  partnership 
that  gives  newspapers  three  ways  to  secure  their 
position  as  the  nation’s  largest  suppliers  of  classified 
advertising. 


Learn  more  about  our  newest  services: 


Liassiiieci 

Ventures 


apartments.com  j: 


NewHonneNetwork.com 


For  more  information  please  Contact  Tim  Knight,  V.P.  Business  Development 
Classified  Ventures,  30  S.  Wacker  Dr.,  Chicago,  IL  60606 
Phone  (312)  575-2700  Fax  (312)  648-0201  or  email  tknighteclassifiedventures.com 


IS  HE  HOMESICK  OR 
LEADING  THE  WAY? 


Net  Numbers  and  Knight  Ridder 

Four  weeks  ago,  when  Knight  Ridder  announced  it  would  relocate  its 
headquarters  from  Miami  to  Silicon  Valley  in  early  1999,  many  indus¬ 
try  pundits  criticized  the  plan  as  a  small-minded  act  of  homesickness. 
They  suggested  that  Knight  Ridder  chairman  Tony  Ridder  just  wanted  to  go  back 
to  his  old  stomping  grounds  in  California  and  didn’t  care  how  many  lives  he  had 
to  disrupt  along  the  way  in  Miami  to  satisfy  that  personal  whim. 


We  think  the  pundits  are  wrong.  Tony  Ridder  is  no  sentimentalist.  He  is  as 
hard-boiled  a  bean  counter  as  newspaperdom  has  ever  seen,  and  his  future  plans 
are  clearly  grounded  —  perhaps  ruthlessly  so  —  in  hard  numbers.  In  announc¬ 
ing  that  he  was  moving  the  core  of  his  newspaper  publishing  empire  into  the 
area  that  is  the  world  center  of  Internet  technology,  Ridder  cited  some  numbers 
that  are  —  or  should  be  —  important  to  all  print  publishers:  62  million  U.S.  res¬ 
idents  are  now  online,  and  Internet  traffic  is  doubling  every  100  days.  Simulta¬ 
neously,  another  national  study  reported  that  during  the  first  three  months  of  this 
year,  more  than  17,000  new  U.S.  users  a  day  logged  onto  the  World  Wide  Web 
for  the  first  time. 


Not  a  Ripple  But  a  Seachange 

Ridder  is  right  about  numbers.  They  tell  a  story  about  the  Internet  and  the 
future  of  the  publishing  business  —  and  that  tale  is  not  about  a  ripple  but  a 
seachange.  In  fact,  the  Internet  has  become  history’s  most  monitored,  studied 
and  analyzed  new  medium.  It  is  also  the  fastest  shifting  —  with  technology 
developments  and  audience  behavior  patterns  undergoing  generational  change 
every  few  months.  Because  this  kind  of  numerical  data  is  of  crucial  importance 
to  newspaper  publishers  and  other  media  managers,  E&Ps  MediaINFO.com  Web 
site  in  March  launched  a  new  weekly  feature  called  “WebTrendWatch.”  Written 
by  Illinois  business  journalist  B.G.  Yovovich,  WebTrendWatch  chronicles  the  lat¬ 
est  surveys,  studies  and  analyses  of  Internet-related  demographic,  readership, 
market  and  advertising  issues. 

WebTrendWatch  Reports 

WebTrendWatch  monitors  what  has  evolved  into  yet  another  major  industry 
of  the  online  communications  age.  Each  week  as  many  as  five  to  ten  new  reports 
are  issued  by  a  bevy  of  new  media  research  firms  across  the  country.  And  all  of 
these  findings  create  a  picture  —  like  a  somewhat  abstract  mosaic  —  that  seems 
to  confirm  Tony  Bidder’s  vision  that  newspapers  must  thoroughly  master  digital 
communications  technology  if  they  are  to  survive  in  the  long  term.  Consider  the 
implications  of  just  these  few  recent  WebTrendWatch  items: 

•  An  MCI  study  of  3,600  Net  users  has  found  that  U.S.  residents’  online  skills 
and  savvy  are  rising  rapidly. 

•  The  number  of  e-commerce-enabled  Web  sites  increased  500%  in  the  last 
year,  according  to  I/Pro. 

•  Online  retail  sales  are  expeaed  to  double  this  year  and  increase  260%  by  the 
year  2001,  according  to  Forrester  Research. 

•  Spending  for  online  advertising  placements  increased  300%  in  the  last  year, 
according  to  Coopers  &  Lybrand. 

•  80%  of  those  polled  in  a  UPI  survey  predicted  that  within  five  years  the  Inter¬ 
net  would  be  a  more  significant  daily  news  source  than  print  newspapers. 
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You’ve  built  the  site.  Created  the  in-paper 
ads.  Promoted,  promoted,  promoted.  And 
despite  it  all,  you’re  still  not  getting  the 
traffic  you’d  like. 


ideal  that  work 
ideas  @  work 


www.tiBS.tribeae.coa 


Look  to  WebPoint®  Interactive  Content  for  results. 

Our  “daily”  modules  attract  users  eager  for  their 
horoscope,  the  wiiming  lottery  numbers,  or  the  challenge 
of  an  interactive  word  puzzle.  With  your  brand  and  your 
advertising,  these  modules  bring  users  to  your  site 
day  after  day,  building  your  pageview  totals.  All  for  less 
than  you’d  pay  an  entry-level  producer. 

With  the  experience  of  more  than  20  million  pageviews, 
WebPoint  knows  how  to  create  compelling  environments 
that  attract  users  and  advertisers.  Contact  Colette  Cogley  or 
Julie  Tamblyn  at  800-245-6536  or  visit  www.webpointcom 
for  more  information. 


See  us  at  Connections  Booths  44, 45  and  46, 
or  NEXPO  Booth  947,  June  1 8-23,  Orlando,  FL. 


build  your  brand  '' 
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Previously  dismissed  as  wacky  gadgetry  for  Netheads  and  voyeurs,  Web  cam¬ 
eras  have  caught  the  attention  of  mainstream  news  site  managers.  But  does 
the  online  public  really  want  to  see  everything,  everywhere,  all  the  time? 


To  begin  understanding  the  curious  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  “Webcams”  or  Web  cameras, 
ask  yourself  this:  Is  a  live  picture  of  a  cat 
sunning  itself  on  a  rug  an  event  likely  to 
draw  thousands  of  spectators? 

Then  consider  this:  During  the  four  days  after 
the  print  edition  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  pub¬ 
lished  an  April  22  feature  about  it,  the 
KittyCam.com  Web  site  logged  more  than  2,500 
individual  visitors  a  day.  These  were  all  people 
who  came  for  a  live  view  of  an  ordinary  cat  laying 
next  to  an  ordinary  patio  door. 

There’s  nothing  more  to  KittyCam.com  than 


that:  A  three-inch  by  four-inch  live  Web  page 
image  that  refreshes  every  five  minutes  and  shows 
an  8-year-old  black  cat’s  latest  moves  —  or  lack  of 
them.  Yet,  thou.sands  of  people  every  month  have 
used  their  computers  to  stare  at  this  scene  inside 
a  nondescript  room  in  Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 

As  such,  KittyCam  is  a  gcKxl  demonstration  of 
the  seemingly  mundane  yet  peculiarly  compelling 
appeal  of  Webcam  reality  “coverage”  for  growing 
masses  of  the  Intemet-acce.ssing  public. 

Webcams  —  .some  call  them  “Netcams”  —  are 
digital  cameras  wired  to  a  computer  that  is  rigged 
to  transmit  the  captured  images  across  a  phone 
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line  connection  to  a  Web  page  display. 

Essentially  anyone  with  a  little  com¬ 
puter  know-how  and  a  round-the-clock 
Internet  connection  can  aim  a  Web  cam¬ 
era  at  anything  and  display  the  resulting 
live  images  on  the  Internet.  Most  pub¬ 
licity  about  this  technology  has  so  far 
focused  on  its  more  bizarre  or  gimmicky 
uses.  Cameras  have  been  mounted  in 
the  bedrooms  of  young  women  who 
willingly  undress  for  the  lens;  others 
have  been  aimed  at  the  cockroach  cages 
of  a  university  entomology  lab;  and  still 
others  bring  you  the  view  of  a  small 
tropical  fish  aquarium  in  someone’s 
apartment. 

Mainstream  Media  Interest 

But  meanwhile,  growing  numbers  of 
mainstream  media  organizations  have 
also  been  incorporating  Webcams  into 
their  sites  to  provide  a  new  genre  of 
news  and  visual  features  that  often  are 
as  novel  as  they  are  intriguing. 

For  instance,  at  NOLA  Live 
(www.nolalive.com),  the  New  Orleans 
Web  site  of  the  Times-Picayune,  the 
most  heavily  trafficked  feature  is  the 
“BurboCam”  page.  The  Times-Picayune, 
a  member  of  the  Advance  Publications 
chain,  mounted  an  all-weather  Web 
camera  above  the  door  of  the  Cats 
Meow  bar  in  the  center  of  the  French 
Quarter.  Now,  24  hours  a  day,  visitors 
can  log  on  to  NOLA  Live,  click  to  Bur¬ 
boCam  and  view  a  live  image  of  the 
main  intersection  of  Bourbon  and  St. 
Peter’s  streets.  It’s  a  scene  lined  on  both 
sides  by  18th  and  19th  century  buildings 
housing  some  of  the  country’s  most 
famous  blues  clubs  and  jazz  joints. 

In  the  morning,  the  BurboCam 
shows  the  street  to  be  vacant  except  for 
the  occasional  delivery  truck.  By  after¬ 
noon,  clusters  of  camera-toting  strollers 
begin  to  appear.  After  dark,  the  side¬ 
walks  fill  —  often  shoulder-to-shoulder 
in  density  —  as  people  roam  from  bar 
to  bar  in  one  of  the  country’s  most  col¬ 
orful  entertairunent  districts.  During  the 
recent  Mardi  Gras,  the  late-night  live 
view  was  one  of  a  human  circus  of  cos¬ 
tumed,  inebriated,  cavorting  revelers. 
Once  you  bookmark  this  site,  it’s  hard 
not  to  return  just  to  take  a  another  peek 
at  the  craziness  that  passes  for  the 
tourist  business  there. 

And  perhaps  that’s  the  point.  Web¬ 
cam  images  are  a  form  of  perpetual 
raw  news  coverage  available  to  the 
anyone  in  the  world  whenever  they 
care  to  see  what’s  going  on  in  down¬ 
town  New  Orleans  or  other  places  that 
pique  their  curiosity. 


©©W©C?  ©0©C?^ 


The  Times-Picayune  has  positioned  a  Webcam  to  look  into  the 
main  intersection  of  the  French  Quarter.  Called  the  "BurboCam, ^ 
it  draws  Web  viewers  from  around  the  world.  This  live  image 
shows  a  street  scene  just  after  1  a.m. 


WRAL-TV  of  Raleigh,  N.C.,  has  installed  a  WebCam  inside  its  news 
studio  so  that  Web  surfers  can  watch  everything  that  goes  on 
there.  Here,  anchors  prepare  for  the  mid-day  news  broadcast 


See  Inside  a  TV 
Studio 

For  instance,  because 
they  know  the  public 
is  fascinated  with  the 
celebrities  of  the  TV 
news  business,  the 
managers  of  TV  station 
WRAL-5  in  Raleigh, 

N.C.,  recently  installed 
a  Webcam  in  their  own 
studio  newsroom.  The 
camera  is  mounted  at 
the  opposite  end  of 
the  studio  from  the 
broadcast  cameras  to 
provide  an  intimate 
view  of  what  the 
anchors  and  the  rest  of 
the  technical  crew 
sees  as  they  conduct 
each  broadcast.  The 
image  updates  every 
30  seconds. 

The  Webcam,  which 
allows  Web  surfers  to 
look  inside  the  news 
studio  at  any  time,  is 
promoted  regularly  on 
TV  and  has  proven 
very  popular.  John 
Conway,  WRAL-TV’s 
online  services  manag¬ 
er,  said  that  in  the 
seven  weeks  prior  to 
April  1,  the  studio 
Webcam  tallied  10,784 
page  views. 

In  a  more  utilitarian 
vein,  a  number  of  gov¬ 
ernment  organizations 
now  use  networks  of  outdoor,  pole- 
mounted  Webcams  to  provide  continu¬ 
ous  reports  on  weather  and  traffic  con¬ 
ditions  —  a  service  that  appears  to 
directly  compete  with  that  of  tradition¬ 
al  local  news  organizations  like  news¬ 
papers,  radio  and  TV  stations. 

For  instance,  the  Arizona  Department 
of  Administration  Trailmaster  site  dis¬ 
plays  images  from  40  Webcams  set  up 
throughout  the  Phoenix  metropolitan 
area  with  all  images  accessible  from  a 
single  Web  page.  Around  the  Seattle 
region,  the  Washington  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Transportation  (DOT)  has  simi¬ 
larly  mounted  50  Webcams  aimed  at 
critical  sections  of  roadway. 

Anyone  with  Internet  access  can  log 
on  and  actually  look  at  the  weather  or 
real-time  conditions  on  a  particular 
stretch  of  road.  There’s  no  waiting  for 
the  desired  information,  as  with  radio 
or  TV.  Web  users  instantly  get  live 
views  along  their  intended  route.  One 


can  only  wonder  how  long  it  will  be 
before  these  highway  Webcam  home 
pages  begin  including  banner  advertis¬ 
ing  aimed  at  an  audience  of  affluent 
daily  commuters. 

Mimicking  News? 

In  faa,  a  surprising  number  of  non¬ 
news  organizations  are  using  Webcams 
in  ways  that  mimic  some  of  the  most 
basic  services  of  news  organizations. 
For  instance,  in  San  Francisco,  four 
communication  companies  involved  in 
designing  corporate  Web  sites  have  set 
up  a  Webcam  to  provide  cortstant,  live 
coverage  of  construction  progress  at 
that  city’s  new  PacBell  baseball  stadium 
of  the  San  Francisco  Giants.  Local  sports 
buffs  who  used  to  have  to  wait  for 
newspapers  or  TV  stations’  occasional 
updates  on  such  projects  can  now  see  a 
live  view  of  the  construction  site  any 
time  night  or  day  at  Whole  Earth  Net¬ 
works’  Pac  Bell  Ballpark  Webcam  site. 
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ager  Harry  Fuller 
decided  to  mount  a 
ijjjiii'  — BB  live,  auto-focus  video 

g  camera  on  the  top  of 
fy  •  ~  VI  San  Francisco’s  Fair- 

mont  Hotel  on  Knob 
Hill  —  one  of  the 

nSSnZ - Vi 

highest  points  in  the 
i  .  ■£)  ,  city.  It  was  a  promo- 
tional  gimmick 

designed  to  provide 
live  weather  and  sky- 
line  images  for  use  in 
news  programming. 
Fuller  originally 
■  ■■  ■  ■  — g i  ^  thought  that  such  a 
rooftop  camera  might 
tions  is  on  the  even  capture  occa- 
in  Florida.  Web  sional  downtown  fires 
«  a  hve  panora- 

elegant  old  con-  ... 

ner  steaming  into  the 

bay,  adding  some  vari¬ 
ety  to  his  news  shows’ 
visuals. 

But,  David  Meharg, 
one  of  the  station  engi¬ 
neers  involved  in  set¬ 
ting  up  that  camera  atop 
the  Fairmont  was  also 
an  early  Nethead.  He 
was  experimenting  with 
the  idea  of  transmitting 
a  still  image  captured  by 
a  video  camera  to  an 
Internet  site. 

Months  later,  Meharg 
announced  to  Fuller 
that  he  had  succeeded 
in  feeding  the  camera 
image  onto  the  Internet 
and  told  Fuller,  “We’re 
getting  a  lot  of  hits  on 
our  Web  site.” 

“What’s  a  Web  site?”  Fuller  remem¬ 
bers  asking. 

_______  That  hotel  camera, 

H*"  I  among  the  earliest  of 
the  now  proliferating 

II  Webcams,  planted  the 

I  seed  in  Fuller’s  mind  for 
I  w’hat  has  become  one 
I  of  the  most  successful 
I  local  TV-affiliated  sites 
I  in  the  world  —  one  that 
Ij  still  prominently  fea- 
tures  Webcam  images 
[I  on  its  “front  page.” 

I  KPIX,  which  is  now 

b  part  of  a  sprawling 

I  regional  media  alliance 
g  with  the  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
it)  a  news-like  documentation  of  a  major  event,  a  group  of  non-  Costa  Times  and  four 
news  companies  have  set  up  a  WebCam  that  offers  a  live  image  of  other  Knight-Ridder 
construction  work  on  the  new  stadium  of  the  San  Francisco  Giants  newspapers  in  Califor- 
baseball  team.  ^  ^ 


nia,  offers  an  array  of  Webcam  images 
available  through  its  own  as  well  as  its 
partners’  sites.  The  views  include  live 
images  of  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge,  Alca¬ 
traz  and  other  San  Francisco  scenes. 


Curious  Visual  Pleasures 

Even  back  in  1994,  what  Meharg  uni¬ 
laterally  created  for  KPIX  generated 
immediate  glowing  e-mail  feedback 
from  people  all  over  the  world.  They 
described  their  pleasure  and  sense  of 
homesickness  at  seeing  through  far 
away  computer  screens  —  whenever 
the  mood  struck  them  —  the  fabled  San 
Francisco  skyline.  To  Fuller,  the  power 
of  the  Webcam,  and  the  Web  itself, 
became  simultaneously  obvious. 

“I  realized  that  we  were  reaching  a 
huge  audience,”  Fuller  said.  “People 
were  starting  to  use  us  as  a  screen  saver. 


Buyyouft 
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THE  IRISH  TIMES 


Early  Webcams 

The  concept  of  the  Webcam  or  Net- 
cam  is  as  old  as  the  Web  itself  and,  like 
so  much  else  in  cyberspace,  evolved  as 
something  of  an  accident  at  places  like 
KPIX-TV  in  San  Francisco. 

Back  in  1994,  unaware  that  the  Inter¬ 
net  even  existed,  KPIX-TV  general  man- 


The  Web  site  of  the  Irish  Times  in  Dublin  has  aimed  a  WebCam  at 
the  O'Connell  Bridge  in  the  city's  center. 


I  said  there’s  got  to  be  something  here 
—  people  are  looking  at  us  and  we 
haven’t  even  promoted  this  thing.” 

Fuller  later  went  on  to  a  stint  as  vice 
president  of  CBS  Interactive  and  is  now 
news  director  of  Ziff-Davis’  soon-to-be- 
launched  cable  channel,  ZDTV,  an  oper¬ 
ation  that  hopes  to  revolutionize  the  use 
of  video-generating  Webcams  into 
something  approaching  true  TV-Web 
convergence. 

Webcams  are  natural  fixtures  at  TV 
stations  because  many  stations  already 
have  video  cameras  mounted  in  remote 
locations.  Often  stations  use  microwave 
transmitters  to  beam  the  pictures  back 
to  their  studios  and  it’s  no  great  trick  to 
route  that  signal  into  a  Web-server  com¬ 
puter  that  can  digitize  and  transfer  the 
images  to  the  Internet.  Cam  technology 
is  a  little  more  foreign  to  newspaper 
and  radio  sites,  but  they’re  slowly 
catching  up. 
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One  of  the  oldest  WebCam  operations  is  that  of  KPIX-TV  in  San  Francis¬ 
co  which  pioneered  the  technology.  It  offers  a  variety  of  live  views  from 
around  the  city. 


Newspapers  Get  the  Idea 

Newspapers  like  Georgia’s  Augusta 
Chronicle  —  which  shares  and  cross- 
promotes  its  “LiveQugusta  Cam”  with 
local  TV  affiliate  WRDW-TV  —  can 
easily  mount  one  or  more  remote  cam¬ 
eras  and  use  them  to  capture  and 
transmit  interesting  still  images  to  Web 
audiences. 

“Newspapers  should  know  the  value 
of  just  offering  f)eople  a  look  outside 
their  windows,”  explained  Joseph  Trotz, 
director  of  new  media  at  the  Chronicle. 
He  said  his  “Live@ugusta”  Webcams 
play  particularly  well  to  relocated  for¬ 
mer  Augusta  residents.  “People  who’ve 
responded  the  most  to  the  cams  are 
people  who  used  to  live  in  Augusta  and 
want  a  view  of  the  town.  What  better 
way  than  to  give  them  a  view  of  what’s 
out  the  window  right  now?  They’re  so 
happy  to  have  this  way  of  keeping  up.” 

The  E.W.  Scripps  newspaper  compa¬ 
ny  has  taken  a  more  sophisticated 
approach  to  Webcams  and,  in  fact,  may 
have  the  most  interesting  setup  of  any 
media  company.  Its  TCPalm.com  Web 
site,  which  is  shared  by  five  newspapers 
and  TV  station  WPTV  in  the  Treasure 
Coast-Palm  Beach  area  of  Florida, 
includes  a  camera  mounted  on  a  tower 
in  West  Palm  Beach  that  can  look  up 
and  down  the  Intercoastal  Waterway. 
What  makes  it  so  different  is  that  the 
live  camera  can  be  controlled  by  the 
viewer.  At  the  Web  page,  a  viewer  can 
click  on  the  image  and  the  camera  will 
move  in  that  direction.  The  view  is  a 
constantly  changing  one  of  boats  com¬ 
ing  and  going  against  a  backdrop  of 
Palm  Beach  condominiums  and  lushly 
fringed  river  bank. 

The  Palm  Beach  camera  is  formatted 


so  that  Web  users 
can  zoom  in  on 
boats  or  individ¬ 
ual  cars  at  up  to 
12  times  magnifi¬ 
cation,  while  also 
panning  the  cam¬ 
era  in  any  direc¬ 
tion  with  image 
clicks.  Two  other 
Webcams  on  the 
TCPalm  site  pro¬ 
vide  a  360-degree 
view  of  Palm 
Beach  and  an 
idyllic  view  of  the 
St.  Lucie  River. 

“We’ve  also 
used  the  live  cam 
in  conjunction 
with  news  sto¬ 
ries,”  explained 
TCPalm  new 
media  manager  Stephen  Dana.  “For 
example,  when  the  ‘Endeavor’,  a  replica 
of  the  ship  Capt.  James  Cook  sailed  in 
the  Pacific,  was  docked  in  the  intra¬ 
coastal  in  West  Palm,  we  put  a  Web 
camera  link  to  the  ship  on  the  main 
page  of  the  site  in  conjunction  with  the 
news  story.  It’s  an  excellent  tool  to 
make  the  user  feel  as  if  they  are  really 
there.” 

Tools  for  Hard  News 

Webcams  similarly  demonstrated 
their  potential  as  powerful  hard  news 
tools  last  year  when  catastrophic  floods 
cut  a  wide  swath  across  the  central  p>or- 
tion  of  the  continent.  The  most  dramat¬ 
ic  example  of  this  took  place  in  devas¬ 
tated  Grand  Forks,  N.D.,  where  the  Web 
site  of  the  Grand  Forks  Herald  kept  a 
Webcam  in  operation  recording  the 
mounting  destruction  until  the  waters 
destroyed  the  camera  itself 

But  news  organizations  in  other 
areas  also  made  aggressive  use  of  Web¬ 
cams  as  “Flood  Cams”  during  the  cata¬ 
strophe.  Another,  for  instance,  was 
WCPO-TV  (Channel  9),  the  local  ABC 
affiliate  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  It  has  a  Web 
camera  mounted  400  feet  above  the 
ground  on  a  highrise  rooftop.  That  “Sky- 
Cam9”  unit  can  be  swiveled  360  degrees 
and  zoomed  in  and  out  to  provide 
panoramic  views  of  the  river  side  of  the 
city.  During  the  weather  emergency, 
users  could  go  to  the  WCPO  home  page 
at  any  time  to  see  live  images  of  the 
river  rising  along  the  Ohio  and  Ken¬ 
tucky  border,  spilling  over  its  banks  and 
innundating  whole  neighorhoods  —  a 
view  that  was  as  useful  to  emergency 
officials  as  it  was  compelling  to  onlook¬ 


ers  from  half  a  continent  away. 

WCPO  then  collected  some  of  the 
most  dramatic  images  and  still  makes 
them  available  as  a  piermanent  “Great 
Flood  of  ‘97”  visual  documentary  on  its 
Web  site. 

Warm  Links  Strategy 

In  cities  with  chilly  climates,  some 
news  Web  sites  try  to  lure  viewers  by 
providing  comprehensive  feature 
reports  about,  and  links  to,  warm- 
weather  Webcams  elsewhere.  Others, 
like  Channel  4(XX),  the  Web  site  of 
WCCO-TV  and  WCCO-Radio  in  Min¬ 
neapolis,  have  taken  that  concept  even 
further  and  approached  Webcams  as  a 
topic  of  ongoing  editorial  coverage. 

In  a  large  section  of  the  Chan- 
nel4(XX).com  site,  Parker  Hodges  main¬ 
tains  the  “Net  Cam”  page  which  docu¬ 
ments,  spotlights  and  rates  Webcam  fea¬ 
tures  around  the  country  and  the  world. 
The  items  include  a  text  description,  a 
live  link  and  a  rating,  expressed  in  tiny 
camera  icons  —  one  icon  being  the 
worst  rating;  four  being  the  best.  One  of 
the  recent  features  detailed  a  series  of 
Webcams  focused  on  Italian  volcano 
sites.  The  standing  list  offers  many  Web¬ 
cams  pointed  at  beach  scenes. 

The  more  tropical  the  scenes  are, 
Hodges  says,  the  better  Minnesotans 
like  them.  It  doesn’t  even  matter  if  the 
photo  quality  is  any  good.  “Most  people 
are  looking  for  a  feeling  of  warmth, 
they’re  not  necessarily  looking  for  the 
quality  of  the  camera,”  he  said.  “I  try  to 
hook  into  that  idea  of  going  to  a  sunny 
beach  in  winter,  so  a  lot  of  time  I  hook 
in  to  the  Southern  Hemisphere.” 

Hodges  said  he  doesn’t  know  the 
exact  traffic  figures  of  the  cams  he  fea¬ 
tures  but  figures  they  draw  Web  viewers 
who  might  not  otherwise  have  looked  at 
Channel  4000.  From  November  through 
March,  he  received  more  than  700  e- 
mail  messages  about  his  tropical  Web¬ 
cam  features. 

“People  enjoy  them.  I’ll  tell  you,”  he 
said.  “I  even  have  an  elementary  class 
that  checks  it  out  once  a  week.” 

But  not  everyone  in  the  news  indus¬ 
try  is  as  enthusiastic  about  including 
such  Webcam  coverage  on  their  Web 
sites.  Jason  Primuth,  executive  producer 
of  Edina,  Minn.-based  Internet-Broad¬ 
casting  System  (IBS)  complains  that 
Webcams  draw  attention  away  from  a 
media  Web  site’s  primary  function  — the 
rapid  delivery  of  quality  content. 
Primuth  terms  Webcam  images  “con- 
tent-less  content.”  Nevertheless,  his  IBS 
operations,  which  produce  Channel 
4(X)0  and  sites  attached  to  Los  Angeles’ 
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KCBS-TV  and  Portland,  Ore.’s  KOIN-TV, 
all  feature  Webcams. 

“Webcams  are  cheap  and  so  easy  to 
do,"  Primuth  said.  “Everyone  loves 
them,  but  there’s  no  actual  content 
there.  How  many  lives  are  enriched  by 
seeing  what  comes  from  a  camera  on 
top  of  a  water  tower?  But  you  can’t 
argue  with  the  numbers.” 

“The  image  off  the  top  of  the  KOIN 
tower  in  Portland  is  seen  thousands  of 
times  a  day,  just  because  it’s  featured  on 
the  front  page  of  the  site,”  he  bemoaned. 


Kevin  Featberly  is  a  freelance  jour¬ 
nalist  and  multimedia  consultant 
from  the  Twin  Cities.  He  also  will 
begin  teaching  new  media  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
in  the  fall. 

WebCam  URLs 

KittyCam 

www.KittyCam.com 

NOLA  Live  BurboCam 
www.nolalive.com/burbocam 

WRAL-TV  StudioCam 
www.wral-tv.com/whatson/webcam 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  TrafficCams 

www.azfms.com/Travet/Map/ 

camera.html 

Seattle  Area  TrafficCams 

www.wsdot.wa.gov/regions/ 

northwest/NWFLOW 

San  Francisco  Giants  StadiumCam 
www.wenet.net/Webcam 

KPIX-TV,  San  Francisco 
www2.lcpix.com/live 

Ziff-Davis  ZDTV 
www.zdtv.com 

Live@ugustaCam 

http://augustachronicte.com/ 

livecam 

TCPalm  WaterwayCam 
www.tcpalm.com/nc5/camera.html 

Grand  Forks  Herald 
www.northscape.com 

WCPO  Cincinnati  SkyCam9 
www,wcpo.com/skycam/index.html 

Channel4000,  Minneapolis 

www.Channet4000.com/news/news 

stand/netcameia5.htint 


mSCAMS;  THE  TECHNICAL 
SIDE  HOW  TO  SET  ONE  UP 

by  Kevin  F eatherly 


Setting  up  a  Webcam  for  your  site  is 
like  anything  else:  There  are  expensive 
and  inexpensive  varieties. 

The  expensive  way:  Say  you’re  in 
chaige  of  a  well-provisioned  metropol¬ 
itan  TV  station.  You  want  the  best 
Webcam  you  can  get,  and  you  also 
want  to  be  able  to  use  the  video  it  pro¬ 
duces  on  your  TV  shows.  You  invest 
$21,000  or  so  in  a  fancy  studio-style 
video  camera  with  an  auto-focus  zoom 
lens,  a  custom,  weather-proof  housing, 
and  a  remote-controlled  pan-and-tilt 
head.  (This  is  roughly  KPEX-TVs  Web¬ 
cam  set-up  atop  San  Francisco’s  Fair¬ 
mont  Hotel.) 

If  you’re  like  KPIX-TV,  you’ll  also 
buy  a  $15,0(X)  microwave  transmitter 
that  will  beam  the  camera’s  live  video 
images  back  to  your  shop,  which  is 
perhaps  a  mile  away.  You’ll  develop  a 
touch-tone  telephone  interface  that 
allows  you  to  refocus  the  camera  and 
move  it  around  on  its  mounting.  You’ll 
use  your  own  in-house  cable-TV  sys¬ 
tem  to  distribute  the  camera’s  images 
wherever  you  want  them  to  go  — 
either  onto  your  TV  air  or  into  your 
Web  shop. 

In  your  Web  area,  you’ll  have  a 
heavy-duty  Sun  SPARCstation  20  com¬ 
puter,  making  sure  it  has  the  correct 
video  card  to  convert  the  cable-TV 
signals  to  digital  pictures.  You’ll  run 
image-conversion  software  like  Snap¬ 
py  on  the  workstation  to  turn  those 
into  still,  Web-friendly  JPEG  images, 
sending  them  on  to  your  Web  server. 
Finally,  you’ll  have  someone  write 
HTML  code  that  tells  the  server  where 
to  position  the  pictures  on  a  Web 
page. 

You  aren’t  going  to  get  by  doing 
this  with  less  than  $50,000  in  expenses, 
and  that’s  almost  certainly  a  low-ball 
figure.  Of  course,  you  can  spare  your¬ 
self  the  price  of  the  microwave  trans¬ 
mitter  and  some  of  those  other  costs  by 
hooking  your  camera  directly  through 
a  56.6k  telephone  line  to  the  Web 
workstation.  You’ll  have  to  get  a  dedi¬ 
cated  phone  line  for  the  purpose,  and 
it’ll  cost  you  about  $1  a  foot  to  stretch 
the  cable  into  your  building.  You’re  still 
talking  at  least  $20,000,  plus  the  instal¬ 
lation  and  monthly  cost  of  the  high¬ 
speed  phone  line. 

Most  people  can  forget  that. 


On  the  cheap:  If  you’re  a  new 
media  manager  at  a  small  newspaper 
or  radio  station,  you’ll  be  more  than 
willing  to  scale  back  your  Webcam 
plans  to  something  far  less  glorious. 
Here’s  what  most  people  are  doing: 
Basically,  they  connect  a  low-end 
video  camera  to  a  computer  that  has 
a  video  card,  and  route  it  to  the  Web 
from  there.  It’s  really  just  about  that 
easy. 

You  can  choose  a  clunky  old  VHS 
camcorder  or  a  newer  Connectix 
QuickCam,  among  other  option.*;  you 
can  get  what  you  need  for  less  than 
$300,  possibly  less  than  $100.  Software 
—  the  excellent  Snappy  that  can  be 
purchased  for  less  than  $100  most 
places  —  tells  the  computer  to  grab 
images  at  intervals  and  sends  them  to 
your  Web-server  computer.  For  Web¬ 
cam  purposes,  that  server  can  be  any¬ 
thing  from  a  used  486-processor  PC  on 
up,  as  long  as  it  has  the  video  card. 
From  there,  Web  browsers  take  over  to 
display  images  on  computer  screens. 

Look  for  one  of  two  major  types  of 
cameras;  you  can  get  the  common  par¬ 
allel-port  type  of  Webcam  or  the  newer 
Universal  Serial  Bus  (USB)  typre.  The 
parallel-port  type  is  cheaprer,  but  it  runs 
slowly  through  a  PC’s  printer  prort  and 
forces  you  to  unplug  any  printer 
you’ve  got  connected  if  you  want  to 
use  the  camera.  Tlte  USB  type  isn’t  as 
problematic.  It’s  faster,  it  can  deal  with 
about  twice  as  much  image  data  and  it 
can  be  purchased  for  about  $200.  A 
USB  adapter  for  older  PCs  should  be 
available  for  about  $50. 

Small,  eyeball-shaped  Webcams 
can  snap  images  all  day  from  atop 
someone’s  computer  monitor,  if  you’re 
looking  for  that  basic  life-in-the-news- 
room  shot.  Camcorder-styled  Web¬ 
cams  can  sit  on  window  ledges  or  flag¬ 
poles  taking  pictures  of  parades  and 
skylines,  if  they  have  a  weatherproof 
housing  and  sufficient  cable  to  reach 
your  office.  You’ll  pay  anywhere  from 
$49  for  a  slow,  refurbished  black-and- 
white  QuickCam,  to  $400  for  a  Bigpic- 
ture  Video  Kit  that  includes  the  camera 
and  a  big  bundle  of  videophone  soft¬ 
ware.  You  can  get  a  good  outdoor 
housing  for  around  $300,  or  even 
make  one  yourself. 

One  last  point.  If  you’re  a  news- 
Continued  on  page  45 
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You’ve  gone  to  a  lot  of  effort  putting  your 
classifieds  online.  Readers  can  search;  they  can 
browse;  they  can  analyze  the  listings  ’til  next 
Tuesday.  But  what  if  a  user  wants  advice  on  a 
mortgage?  Help  writing  a  resume?  A  database 
of  model-by>model  automotive  specs? 
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That’s  where  WebPoint®  Interactive  Content  comes  in. 

Oxir  classified  modules  complement  your  own  online 
listings,  providing  expert  advice  and  comprehensive 
information  to  answer  your  users’  questions,  l^th 
your  brand  and  your  advertising,  these  modules  build 
audience  and  protect  your  classified  revenue  stream. 
All  for  less  than  you’d  pay  an  entry-level  producer. 

With  the  experience  of  more  than  20  million  pageviews, 
WebPoint  knows  how  to  create  compelling  environments 
that  attract  users  and  advertisers.  Contact  Colette  Cogley  or 
Julie  Tamblyn  at  800-245-6536  or  visit  www.webpointcom 
for  more  information. 


See  us  at  Connections  Booths  44, 45  and  46, 
or  NEXPO  Booth  947,  June  1 8-23,  Orlando,  FL. 
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STATEHQUSE  NEWS  GOES 

A  BIG  WAY 


A  NEW  GENRE  REVOLUnONIZES  POLinCAL  COVERAGE 
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As  the  Federal  Government  transfers  increasing  amounts  of  regulatory  power 
and  funds  to  state  governments,  local  capitals  are  becoming  increasingly 
powerful  Online  newspapers  also  hope  to  capitalize  on  this  trend. 


ampaign  contributor  controversy.  Governor 
proposes  new  budget.  Senate  committee 
rejects  nominee.  Bill  suffers  quiet  death  in 
subcommittee. 

These  are  the  normal  kind  of  headlines 
most  newspapers  run  when  state  legislatures  are  in 
session,  but  they’re  only  the  tip  of  the  news  and 
information  iceberg  in  those  capital  cities. 

State  legislatures  meet  for  limited  periods  during 
which  they  undertake  massive  amounts  of  law  mak¬ 
ing,  log  rolling  and  other  newsworthy  activities.  But 
the  limitations  of  newsprint  being  what  they  are, 
newspaper  editors  have  always  been  forced  to  cram 
only  the  highest-profile  of  these  jxjtential  stories  into 
their  capital  coverage  news  hole.  The  end  result: 
many  stories  and  important  issues  are  never  aired. 

But  now  the  instant  access  and  boundless  space  of 
the  Internet  has  presented  newspapers  with  an 
entirely  new  publishing  tool  that  is  revolutionizing 
their  approach  to  statehouse  news  coverage.  It  is  also 
offering  readers  a  broader  range  of  information  as 
well  as  the  opportunity  to  participate  more  directly  in 
their  state’s  legislative  process. 

The  concept  of  online  dedicated  political  coverage 
isn’t  new  —  specialty  Web  sites  like  AllPoiitics.com, 
the  online  joint  venture  of  Time  and  CNN,  are  well 
known  for  their  in-depth  online  political  coverage  of 
Washington-related  themes  and  events.  What  is  new 


is  that  the  latest  crop  of  newspaper  political  Web  sites 
are  aimed  at  their  own  state  capitals  rather  than  the 
national  scene. 

State  Capitols'  Importance 

In  fact,  the  news  importance  of  those  50  state  cap¬ 
itals  —  where  executive,  legislative  and  regulatory 
decisions  affecting  the  lives  of  millions  of  people  are 
made  —  continues  to  grow  as  federal  agencies  trans¬ 
fer  increasing  amounts  of  funding  and  administrative 
resp)onsibilities  to  local  government  offices. 

Over  the  last  eighteen  months,  newspapers  across 
the  country  have  launched  various  sorts  of  capital 
coverage  Web  sites  with  titles  like  “Cybersession”  and 
“StateHouse.”  These  include  breaking  stories, 
archives,  reader  forums  and  links  to  state  government 
sites  and  other  resources  that  allow  readers  to  track 
the  progress  of  a  piece  of  legislation  and  understand 
the  political  process  in  a  more  vivid  and  meaningful 
manner.  Some  also  take  a  decidedly  different 
approach  to  local  political  news  reporting. 

For  instance,  when  the  crew  at  CJ  Online,  the  Web 
site  of  the  Topeka  Capital-Journal  in  Kansas,  decided 
to  start  “Cybersession”  its  special  section  of  state  cap¬ 
ital  coverage,  they  looked  around  for  best  online 
news  model  to  follow.  The  light  bulb  went  on  when 
the  Kansas  State  University  football  team  appeared  in 
the  Fiesta  Bowl:  sports  coverage. 
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Among  the  special  features  of  the  Electric  Times  Union's  “Capi¬ 
tol:  Albany  Report"  section  is  a  database  of  all  the  contributors 
to  state  election  campaigns. 


A  search  of  the  database  shows  all  the  companies  that  con¬ 
tributed  to  Governor  Pataki's  campaign  and  the  amounts  they 
gave.  The  database  is  searchable  by  any  field. 


Patti  Hart  is  editor  of  the  Electric  Times 
Union,  the  Web  site  of  the  Times  Union  of 
Albany,  New  York  which  has  instituted 
aggressive  Web  coverage  of  political  events  in 
that  state  capital  city. 

“We  decided  the  statehouse  was  like 
Topeka’s  big  sports  franchise,”  said  Rob 
Curley,  online  editor  of  CJ  Online.  “We 
attacked  the  statehouse  online  project 
similarly  to  how  we  had  approached  our 
sports  niche  sites.  Heck,  if  we’re  going 
to  create  specialty  sites  for  sports  teams, 
why  wouldn’t  we  do  the  same  thing  for 
our  newspaper’s  biggest  news  events?” 

Beating  TV  News 

“Attack”  certainly  seems  an  apt  word; 
Ninety  minutes  after  the  governor  of 
Kansas  finished  his  State-of-the-State 
address  earlier  this  year,  Curley’s  site 
posted  12  stories  and  sidebars,  the  full 
text  of  the  speech  and  an  in-depth 
analysis  of  the  governor’s  proposed 
budget.  All  of  this  was  online  and  avail¬ 
able  to  the  public  before  the  evening 
news  at  10  p.m. 

The  Capital-Journal,  which  used  to 
inform  its  readers  about  such  imfxjrtant 
events  half  a  day  or  longer  after  they 
happened,  was  now  able  to  beat  TV 
with  the  breaking  political  news  story.  It 
was,  according  to  Curley,  a  good  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  new  possibilities  Web  sites 
introduce  into  traditional  newspaper 
newsrooms. 

Curley’s  site  is  a  leader  in  its  field  — 
most  newspaper  political  sites  are  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  a  slower  and  more  conserva¬ 
tive  manner.  Some  are  bare-bones  sec¬ 
tions  that  offer  little  more  than  a  few 
text-based  political  stories.  But  others 
are  beginning  to  take  advantage  of  the 
digital  medium  by  experimenting  with 
new  sorts  of  interactive  features.  A  com¬ 
mon  approach,  for  instance,  is  a  simple 
Web  search  that  allows  visitors  to  type 
in  their  address  and  get  back  the  e-mail 
address  of  their  legislator. 


Other  interactive  fea¬ 
tures  are  much  more 
ornate.  For  example, 
the  capitol  coverage 
section  of  the  Electric 
Times  Union,  Web  site 
of  the  Albany  Times 
Union  of  New  York,  has 
mounted  a  huge  data¬ 
base  of  the  state’s  polit¬ 
ical  contributors.  Users 
can  quickly  do  an 
online  search  to  find  — 
by  exact  name  and 
company  —  who  is  giv¬ 
ing  how  much  to  which 
politicians.  The  vast 
database  is  the  result  of 
a  cooperative  project  of 
29  newspapers  across 
New  York  that  pooled 
funds  and  data  collect¬ 
ing  resources.  Previous¬ 
ly,  the  state  had  failed 
to  computerize  its  cam¬ 
paign  contributor 
records.  So,  they  could 
not  be  searched  by  citi¬ 
zens  or  members  of  the 
press.  Now  that  data  is 
just  one  of  the  resources 
the  Times  Union  offers 
as  part  of  its  online 
“Capitol;  Albany  Report” 
section. 

At  the  same  site,  vis¬ 
itors  can  read  news  of 
the  latest  legislative  and 
regulatory  events,  take 
part  in  online  discus¬ 
sions,  read  a  series  of  features  that  high¬ 
light  the  year  ahead  in  the  statehouse 
and  link  to  other  state  Web  sites,  such  as 
the  one  containing  New  York’s  com¬ 
plete  proposed  1998-99  budget. 

“Our  forums  were  very  active  when 
the  state  budget  was  late  last  year,” 
explained  online  editor  Patti  Hart.  “Traf¬ 
fic  kind  of  surges,  it  depends  on  what  is 
going  on.” 

The  Electric  Times  Union  also  offers 
a  feature  called  “Survival  Guide,”  a  col¬ 
lection  of  more  than  a  dozen  stories 
previewing  various  aspects  of  the 
upcoming  legislative  session.  Hart  says 
it  includes  much  information  that  does¬ 
n’t  fit  in  the  print  edition,  materials  from 
the  newspaper’s  state  capitol  bureau, 
and  other  databases  of  state  related 
information. 

Access  Fees 

Other  online  newspapers  are  skew¬ 
ing  their  political  section  coverage  away 
from  general  readers  in  favor  of  a  hard¬ 


core  audience  of  lawyers,  lobbyists  and 
others  willing  to  pay  for  irrformation 
and  value-added  news  features  about 
state  government.  One  of  these  is  the 
“Capitol  Alert”  Web  site  which  is  part  of 
the  Sacramento  Bee's  new  media  divi¬ 
sion. 

“We  see  ourselves  as  a  premium 
niche  produrt  geared  to  Capitol  play¬ 
ers,”  said  Capitol  Alert  editor  Peter  Tira. 
“We  claim  as  regular  readers  some  of 
the  most  important  and  influential  deci¬ 
sion-makers  in  California  politics,  from 
the  governor’s  office  on  down  to  the 
leaders  of  the  Assembly  and  Senate.” 

Along  with  original  stories  prepared 
by  its  four-member  staff,  the  Alert  runs 
political  and  legislative  stories  from  The 
Sacramento  Bee  and  also  links  to  the 
same  kinds  of  stories  from  The  Los 
Angeles  Times,  Orange  County  Register, 
the  Fresno  Bee,  San  Diego  Union-Tri¬ 
bune,  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  oth¬ 
ers,  to  provide  a  broad  range  of 
statewide  political  news  coverage. 
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Tira  explained  that  “we  do  include  e- 
mail  addresses  of  lawmakers  when  we 
write  about  them,  but  we  don’t  do  all 
that  This  is  How-A-Bill-Becomes-A  Law’ 
stuff  because  most  of  our  audience  is 
writing  the  laws,  voting  on  the  laws  and 
lobbying  on  the  laws.” 

“This  is  also  an  audience  that,  with 
non-profits  being  the  exception,  think 
nothing  of  attending  $l,000-a-plate 
fund-raisers  every  week.  So  we’re 
charging  for  the  kind  of  high  quality, 
insider  information  that  they  can  expect 
from  us,”  Tira  said. 

The  fees  range  from  $199-95  to 
$299-95  a  year,  depending  on  the  level 
of  service  purchased. 

Much  Experimentation 

Meanwhile  newspapers  with  non-fee 
sites  are  experimenting  with  various 
mixes  of  content  and  features  in  an 
effort  to  build  “must  read”  statehouse 
coverage  sites  capable  of  drawing  gen¬ 
eral  audiences  large  enough  to  attract 
advertisers. 

Here’s  a  brief  look  at  some  of  the 
other  state  capitol  Web  sites  currently 
being  operated  by  newspapers  across 
the  country. 

KENNEBEC  JOURNAL, 

AUGUSTA,  MAINE 

Carl  Natale,  online  copy  editor  for 
CentralMaine.com,  said  a  special  feature 
called  “StateHouse”  which  debuted  last 
November,  includes  some  state  news 
and  special  features  and  a  legislative 


calendar  of  events.  The  site  is  a  part  of 
the  Kennebec  Journal  and  Morning 
Sentinel  newspapers. 

Currently,  the  site  does  not  archive 
state  legislative  articles  and  there  are  no 
plans  to  create  either  a  searchable  or 


scrollable  archive  of  stories. 

“Most  likely  we  will  provide  access 
to  background  articles.  Instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  every  story  written  kept  online,  we 
will  have  an  archive  for  stories  that  talk 
about  several  key  issues.  A  huge  state 
surplus  is  a  hot  topic  this  session.  There 
should  be  a  special  report  that  explains 
the  issue  and  gives  links  to  past  arti¬ 
cles,”  said  Natale. 

So  far,  traffic  to  the  site  has  been 
light,  but  he  expects  that  to  pick  up  as 
more  content  and  features  are  added. 
“We  do  get  a  significant  amount  of  traf¬ 
fic  from  computers  in  the  statehouse,” 
said  Natale. 

Plans  are  in  the  works  to  expand  the 
section  with  additional  news,  discussion 
forums  and  guest-supplied  features. 

“We  are  also  associated  with  the 
Portland  Press-Herald,  so  we’ve  got  the 
statehouse  pretty  well  covered.  We  cater 
to  a  Maine-wide  audience.  In  addition 
to  the  stories,  we’ll  be  building  in  some 
content  from  outside  the  newspapers, 
such  as  guest  columnists,”  said  Natale. 

HMES-DISPATCH, 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

In  the  Southeast,  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch,  the  capital  city’s  news¬ 
paper,  is  already  planning  improve¬ 
ments  to  its  new  legislative  site. 

“We  are  a  capital  city  and  we  are  the 
paper  of  record  and  I  want  the  online 
service  to  reflect  that  same  kind  of  com¬ 
mitment  to  the  political  coverage  as  the 
print  product,”  said  Gary  Burns,  director 
of  electronic  publishing. 

And  he  points  out 
the  immediate  practical 
benefits  of  having  an 
online  outlet  for  politi¬ 
cal  news.  “The  newspa¬ 
per  will  print  part  of  the 
governor’s  State  of  the 
State  speech,  but  we 
post  it  all,”  he  said. 

While  most  state  leg¬ 
islative  Web  section 
include  plenty  of  text- 
based  stories,  at  this  one 
you’ll  also  find  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  photographs  that 
accompany  any  given 
story.  Just  click  the  cam¬ 
era  icon  next  to  the 
story  to  view  the  photo¬ 
graph. 

The  site  also  includes  an  extensive 
list  of  links  to  state  government  Web 
sites  where  visitors  can  track  bills  and 
get  additional  background  information. 

“Right  now  we  are  giving  the  viewer 
the  content  of  the  Times-Dispatch  and 


some  additional  things  that  maybe 
couldn’t  make  the  paper.  I  would  like  to 
do  some  things  that  would  be  more  of  a 
condensed,  quick-hit  version  for  people 
who  want  to  log-in  online  and  we  hope 
to  do  some  sound  and  video  in  the 
future,”  said  Burns. 

HERALD-LEADER, 

LEXINGTON,  KY. 

Kentucky-Connect,  the  online  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Lexington  Herald-Leader, 
highlights  legislative  coverage  with  its 
Kentucky  General  Assembly  Web  site. 

“Our  legislature  meets  over  a  period 
of  four  months  every  two  years  and 
from  time  to  time  in  special  session,” 
said  Malcolm  Stallons,  the  service’s 
Internet  news  editor.  “The  page  will  be 
active  long  after  the  session  ends.  It  will 
then  become  part  of  our  special  projects 
page,” 

Along  with  the  usual  legislative 
news,  information  and  links  to  state 
home  pages,  plans  are  in  the  works  to 
have  lawmakers  explain  their  positions 
on  key  issues. 

Stallons  said  one  major  benefit  of 
developing  the  special  legislative  sec¬ 
tion  is  that  it  strengthened  ties  between 
the  Web  site  and  print  newsroom.  Print 
editors  readily  recognized  that  “this  is 
information  that  would  not  otherwise  be 
available  to  our  print  readers  because  of 
space  restrictions.” 

DEMOCRAT, 

TALLAHASSEE,  FLA. 

The  Tallahassee  Democrat  Online 
has  created  “Legislative  Session  '98” 
which  provides  users  with  daily  news 
reports,  links  to  a  variety  of  other  Web 
sites  and  a  package  of  stories  preview¬ 
ing  the  upcoming  issues,  controversies 
and  players  in  the  capital  city. 

Lori  Mirrer,  editor  of  the  online  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  newspaper,  said  the  special 
legislative  site  will  probably  remain 
online  even  after  the  lawmakers  go 
home.  After  that,  legislative  news  will  be 
combined  with  regular  daily  news  cov¬ 
erage. 

“State  government  news  during  the 
rest  of  the  year  is  folded  into  our  regu¬ 
lar  daily  coverage,  after  all,  state  gov¬ 
ernment  is  a  local  story  for  us,”  said  Mir¬ 
rer,  who  added  that  she’s  also  linking 
directly  to  specific  bills  that  are  cited  in 
stories. 

“The  goal  is  for  those  interested  in 
the  Legislature  to  come  to  the  Tallahas¬ 
see  Democrat  Online,  knowing  they’ll 
get  all  the  news  and  information  they 
need,  either  we’ll  have  it  or  we’ll  show 
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Even  smaller  newspapers  like  the  Kennebec  Journal  and  Central 
Maine  Morning  Sentinel  have  mounted  news  sites  dedicated  to 
covering  events  in  the  state  capital. 
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"At  the  Capitol"  is  the  statehouse  political  coverage  site  of  the 
Pioneer  Planet  the  Web  site  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press.  "The 
Political  Machine"  feature  allows  a  user  to  look  up  his  or  her  local 
representative  by  typing  in  a  Minnesota  address. 


them  where  to  find  it,”  said  Mirrer. 

A  new  feature  on  the  site  is  an  online 
bulletin  board  with  a  series  of  stories 
the  print  newspaper  ran  about  how 
local  officials  are  dealing  with  the  elec¬ 
tric  power  deregulation  issue.  Mirrer 
said  the  discussion  area  is  another  step 
in  using  the  online  site  to  supplement 
information  that  appeared  in  the  news¬ 
paper. 

She  said  that  many  state  agencies, 
which  are  linked  off  the  legislative  Web 
section,  frequently  offer  suggestions 
about  the  site  or  report  changes  and 
additions  to  their  own  Web  sites. 

THE  HERALD,  MIAMI,  FLA. 

HeraldLink,  the  online  version  of  The 
Miami  Herald,  hosts  a  legislative  news 
site  called  “Legislature  Live.”  Legislative 
stories  also  appear  in  the  “State”  section 
of  the  Web  site,  which  includes  news 
from  around  the  Sunshine  State. 

The  “Legislature  Live”  site,  which 
debuted  last  year,  was  kept  online  for 
only  a  couple  of  weeks  past  the  60-day 
run  of  the  Florida  State  Legislature.  This 
year,  discussions  are  underway  about 
archiving  the  stories,  but  no  firm  deci¬ 
sion  has  been  made. 

“Legislative  news  appears  in  two 
places  on  our  Web  site.  First,  all  of  the 
legislative  stories  that  appear  in  the 
Miami  Herald  run  on  the  state  section 
of  the  Web  site.  As  a  routine  matter,  we 
post  supplemental  material  when  we 
can  get  it  —  transcripts  of  speeches, 
links  to  other  sites,  related  stories,  refer¬ 
ence  lists,  how  to  contact  lawmaker 
lists.  And  during  the  session,  we  have  a 
“Legislature  Live”  section  on  the  Web 
site.  There  we  post  stories  throughout 
the  day,”  said  George  Haj,  deputy  state 
editor  at  the  Herald 


“The  site  obviously 
does  not  appeal  to  a 
broad  readership,  but 
we’ve  gotten  good 
responses  from  state  law¬ 
makers,  state  agencies 
and  interest  groups  such 
as  teacher  unions  that  are 
interested  in  closely  fol¬ 
lowing  the  state  legisla¬ 
ture,”  said  Haj. 

PIONEER  PRESS, 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

In  the  midwest,  Pio- 
neerPlanet,  the  online 
edition  of  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press,  has  creat¬ 
ed  a  hybrid  Web  site 
that  not  only  includes 
legislative  and  government  stories,  but 
links  to  a  monthly  magazine  called  Min¬ 
nesota  Law  and  Politics,  which  helps 
develop  features  for  the  Web  site. 

Kate  Parry,  senior  editor  for  public 
interest  and  enterprise,  said  the  Twin- 
Cites  area  is  a  very  competitive  media 
environment  and  there  is  a  high  intere.st 
in  politics  and  government 

Reporters  file  live  stories  directly  into 
the  Planet  every  day.  “It’s  updated  by 
noon  and  then  updated  as  we  go,”  said 
Parry. 

She  said,  however,  that  if  the  news- 
pajjer  has  an  exclusive  political  story  it 
will  appear  in  print  before  going  online, 
in  order  not  to  give  the  competition  a 
head  start  on  doing  a  story. 

“If  we  have  something  we’ve  been 
working  on  and  don’t  want  to  give  the 
competition  time  to  develop  it,  we  are 
sure  going  to  wait  until  the  government 
office  is  closed,”  said  Parry. 

TRIBUNE,  SALT  LAKE  ,UTAH 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune's  online  capitol 
news  section  is  called  “1998  Utah  State 
Legislature,”  which  includes  an  archive 
of  stories  for  the  year,  readers’  forum 
and  a  feature  that  enables  users  to  iden¬ 
tify  their  lawmaker  by  clicking  on  a  set 
of  maps.  There  is  also  a  calendar  of  the 
latest  legislative  committee  hearings. 

“We  keep  updating  until  the  end  of 
the  legislative  session  and  it  will  just  sit 
online  until  next  year  and  then  start 
again,”  said  Manny  Mellor,  an  online 
producer.  Like  most  of  the  other  sites, 
the  stories  are  repurposed  from  the 
newspaper. 

Mellor  said  the  Web  allows  much 
more  in-depth  coverage  of  legislative 
stories  than  the  print  newspaper.  “Our 
reason  for  creating  this  is  to  provide 


more  than  what  we  can  deliver  in  the 
print  edition,”  said  Mellor. 

Links  to  the  Utah  State  Legislature 
Home  Page  allow  users  to  track  legisla¬ 
tion  as  it  moves  through  the  statehouse 
process.  A  search  by  keyword  or  bill 
number  results  in  a  report  about  how  a 
bill  is  faring. 

Mellor  said  future  plans  call  for  a  new 
interaaive  feature  that  will  allow  users 
to  play  at  being  state  budget  makers  — 
deciding  the  state  budget  by  removing 
and  adding  items  on  their  own. 

“This  will  give  people  an  idea  of 
how  simple  it  really  isn’t  to  develop  a 
state  budget,”  he  said. 


David  Noack  is  associate  editor  of 
MediaINFO.  com . 
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Albany  Times-Union 

http://www.timesunion.com/capitol/ 

display.asp 
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By  Jennie  L.  Phipps 


RIPPING  OFF  WRITERS  OR 
JUSTIFIED  NEW  PROFITS? 

NORTHERN  LIGHT  ILLUMINATES  FREE-LANCERS  LOSS 


The  Internet  is  educating  writers  about  how  their  work  is  being  used  to  gen¬ 
erate  an  endless  stream  of  revenues  in  which  they  don't  share.  A  lot  of 
them  are  mad  as  hell  about  it. 


n  i  **  surpris- 

g  U  ing  that  writers 

are  suddenly  so 
up  in  arms  about  a  practice 
that  has  been 
since  the  1970s 


going  on 
-  the  elec¬ 
tronic  resale  of  articles  after 
they  appear  in  print  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines. 

Almost  immediately 
after  they  began  producing 
their  publications  in  elec¬ 
tronic  formats  more  than 
two  decades  ago,  most 
large  publishing  companies 
also  began  exploring  the 
new  revenue  streams  made 
possible  by  those  revolu¬ 
tionary  digital  text  formats. 

Ultimately,  thousands  of 
large  and  small  publishers 
uploaded  the  electronic 
texts  of  their  editions  into 
larger  database  utilities  that 
sold  access  to  that  content 
and  gave  the  originating  publishers  a  cut  of  the  take. 

And  it’s  been  a  big  take. 

The  resale  of  electronically  archived  articles  is  an 
international  business  that  generates  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  a  year  for  a  collection  of  database  companies 
including  Lexis-Nexis,  Dialog,  Thomson’s  Magazine 
Database  Plus,  UMI’s  ProQuest  and  others  that  rou- 


SEARCH  FOR: 


Northern  Light  offers  cheap  Web  access  to  electronic  versions  of  the  staff-  and  freelance- 
written  articles  that  appeared  in  more  than  3,400  print  publications.  It  has  educated  writ¬ 
ers  about  how  their  works  are  being  used  as  the  basis  of  a  multibillion  dollar  industry. 


Internet-based  electronic  article  distribution  compa¬ 
nies  like  the  recent  online  startup  Northern  Light.  For 
the  first  time,  large  numbers  of  freelance  scribes  can 
experience  first  hand  how  electronic  copies  of  their 
work  is  being  sold  and  resold  and  resold  and  resold 
in  a  manner  that  produces  endless  streams  of  rev¬ 
enue  of  which  the  writer’s  cut  is  zero. 


tinely  make  the  full-text  versions  of  newspaper  and 
magazine  articles  available  to  anyone  willing  to  pay 
for  such  proprietary  —  and  expensive  —  services. 


Frustration  and  Rage 

The  mounting  sense  of  collective  frustration  — 


It  is  probably  a  sad  comment  on  the  state  of  writ-  even  rage  —  among  freelance  writers  over  this  issue 


ing  in  the  U.S.  that  during  the  same  decades  of  time  is  inciting  a  new  examination  of  the  question  of 


most  writers  were  too  poor  to  be  able  to  access  such  who  is  right  in  the  fight  over  copyrights.  It  has  also 

costly  data  retrieval  systems.  For  this  reason,  most  motivated  the  National  Writers  Union  to  launch  a 


writers  —  particularly  free-lancers  —  never  fully 
understood  the  gargantuan  size  or  lucrative  nature  of 
the  electronic  article  resale  industry. 

But  now,  suddenly,  they’ve  have  been  provided 
with  easy  access  to  a  new  generation  of  low-cost. 


grievance  against  Northern  Light  for  copyright 
infringement. 

Although  Northern  Light  has  become  the  symbol 
of  their  anger  and  new  understanding  of  the  value 
of  digital  article  archive  rights,  the  company  is 
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We  know  how  to  get  your  newspaper  online.  Best  of  all,  we 
know  how  to  build  online  sales  revenue  and  increase  traffic 
for  your  region.  Our  online  publishing  systems  can  automate 
your  online  editorial  process.  And  you  can  have  more  than 
news  online.  With  our  RegionOnline  modules  your  paper  can 
have  a  calendar,  restaurant  guides,  classifieds,  polls,  forums, 
shopping,  games,  job  banks,  and  a  local  web  site  directory  to 
keep  your  online  visitors  and  advertisers  coming  back  for 
more.  We  also  offer  online  self-publishing  features  so  you  can 
accumulate  information  faster  than  it  would  take  to  walk  to 
your  fax  machine! 

Visit  us  at  BOOTH  #25! 
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Publication  were  selling  things  I  owned  the  rights  to.” 
Rights  Clearing-  But  is  what  Northern  Light’s  doing 

house,  says,  “It  unique  or  even  illegal?  The  short  answer 

is  a  problem  is  “who  knows?”  Northern  Light  buys  the 

that  has  been  right  to  resell  articles  from  aggregators, 

simmering  on  One  of  them,  just  as  an  example,  is  UMI, 

the  back  burn-  the  company  many  newspaper  and  mag- 

er  for  some-  azine  publishers  have  depended  on  for 

time.  The  avail-  years  to  provide  them  with  microfilm, 

ability  of  UMI  pays  thousands  of  publishers  for 

Northern  Light  the  right  to  remarket  their  works.  Some 

really  brought  publishers,  under  their  contracts  with 

it  to  the  fore-  contributors,  pay  fees  for  the  right  to 

front.”  deliver  free-lance  articles  to  databases. 

David  Suess,  Still  others  insist  on  acquiring  the  right 
CEO  of  North-  without  paying  extra.  And  some  pub- 

ern  Light,  sees  lishers  sell  the  rights  to  their  publications 

the  issue  in  the  without  having  clear  agreements  with 

same  way.  He  contributors.  That’s  especially  true  at 

says,  “Writers  smaller  operations  where  there  have 

Other  information  utility  companies  like  Lexis-Nexis  have  been  generating  were  never  never  been  contracts  or  other  formal 

hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year  by  reselling  electronic  versions  of  aware  that  their  agreements  in  place, 

articles  that  were  written  by  staff  and  freelance  writers  for  newspapers,  material  was 

magazines  and  journals  around  the  U.S.  as  well  as  the  world.  Because  heing  archived 

access  to  services  like  Lexis-Nexis  has  been  so  prohibitively  expensive  in  t  -  m  -  Th6  Tsslni  LoSS 

the  past,  most  writers  were  not  aware  of  the  full  extent  of  the  electronic  Lexis-Nexis 

article  reselling  business.  and  Dow  Jones  Six  years  ago  a  handful  of  free-lance 

Interactive.  writers  from  the  National  Writers  Union 
doing  the  same  thing  that  larger  com-  Now  Northern  Light  comes  along  literal-  led  by  Jonathan  Tasini  filed  suit  against 

panies  like  LEXIS-NEXIS  and  Dialog  ly  decades  after  this  practice  started.  the  New  York  Times  and  other  publishers 

have  been  doing  for  more  than  twenty  From  a  volume  perspective,  we’re  the  over  their  sale  of  work  to  Lexis-Nexis. 

years.  The  difference  is.  Northern  Light  smallest  practitioner,  but  we  all  get  this  The  suit  was  decided  last  August.  The 

puts  the  information  on  the  Internet  material  from  the  same  sources.  We’re  decision  essentially  supported  publish- 

where  anybody  can  download  it  for  $4  attracting  all  this  attention  because,  for  ers  and  databases, 

or  less  an  article.  the  first  time,  a  writer  can  afford  to  do  a  In  Tasini  et  al.  v.  New  York  Times  et 

Baltimore  free-lance  writer  Bruce  search  and  see  if  his  name  is  there,  so  al.,  U.S.  District  Judge  Sonia  Sotomayor 

Goldfarb,  speaks  for  many  writers  when  writers  are  finding  themselves  in  North-  ruled  that  even  when  there  is  no  con- 

he  says,  “It  is  exploitation,  and  I  don’t  ern  Light  without  stopping  to  realize  tract  relating  to  electronic  rights,  a  print 

use  that  term  lightly  —  exploiting  peo-  how  prevalent  the  same  practice  is  in  publisher  may  put  the  writings  of  free- 

ple  who  are  comparatively  powerless.  other  places.” 


You  get  somebody  who  has  busted  his 
butt  for  $100  or  $150,  and  you  have  this 
corporation  across  the  country  that  is 
saying  ‘screw  you.’  They  are  really  shak¬ 
ing  down  the  little  people.  All  this  huge, 
huge  money  is  being  made  by  shaking 
down  a  lot  of  free-lance  writers,  and  that 
is  the  crime  and  the  shame  of  it.” 

While  Northern  Light  (www.north- 
ernlight.com)  is  not  the  only  article  data¬ 
base  available  on  the  Internet,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  easiest  and  cheapest  place  to 
find  a  generous  assortment  of  large-cir¬ 
culation  magazine  and  newspaper  arti¬ 
cles.  It  offers  more  than  2  million  articles 
archived  from  such  magazines  as 
Forbes,  Better  Homes  and  Gardens,  the 
Village  Voice  and  US  News  and  World 
Report.  It  also  offers  access  to  lots  of 
lesser-known  trade  and  academic  jour¬ 
nals.  Most  articles  .sell  for  $1. 

'Simmering  Problem' 

Northern  Light  is  a  convenient  ser¬ 
vice  and  that’s  what  got  it  into  trouble. 
Naomi  Zauderer,  director  of  the  NWU’s 


Many  writ¬ 
ers  contend 
that  what 
Northern 
Light  is  offer¬ 
ing  is  not 
theirs  to  sell, 
but  belongs 
instead  to 
writers  who 
never  relin¬ 
quished  the 
copyright.  As 
veteran  free¬ 
lancer,  Judy 
Waytig  of 
Manitoba, 
Ontario,  says, 
“When  I  first 
discovered 
my  stuff  on 
Northern 
Light,  I  was 
just  blind  furi¬ 
ous.  I  looked 
up  the  con¬ 
tracts.  They 
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Another  new  Web-based  article  reseller  is  Electric  Library  which  charges  less 
than  $10  a  month  for  access  to  articles  that  were  originally  produced  by  staff 
and  freelance  writers  for  more  than  150  newspapers  and  several  hundred  mag¬ 
azines. 
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KRT  INTERACTIVE 


Online  news  content  that  measures  up  to 
your  newspaper's  quality  standard 


Interactive  news  packages  and  KRT's  exclusive  QuickTime^ 
animations  give  your  site  superior  content  on  breaking  news  and  major 
stories.  And  because  it  comes  from  KRT,  you  know  it  is  to  the  highest 
journalistic  standards.  _ 


ISRAEL 


KRT  DIRECT 


Five  days  a  week,  KRT  delivers  stunning  interactive 
text,  animations,  audio  clips,  explanatory  graphics 

and  exclusive  1st  Person  bios  in  robust  news  | 

i 

packages  that  make  the  best  use  of  the  medium.  i 


GET  IT 

Cost  effective  delivery  of  KRT  online  news 


0 


KRT  Direct  lets  your  entire  newsroom  access,  preview  and  download  KRTS  superior  news 
resources  using  a  common  password.  You  pay  one  monthly  charge  for  each  service  you  receive, 
no  matter  how  many  times  your  staff  retrieves  online  or  print  products. 


•  One-stop-shop  for  all  KRT  visual  products 

•  Preview  thumbnails 

•  Download  directly  from  KRT  advisories  — 
no  separate  memos 


14  days  of  backfiles  —  one-click  access 
7-day/24-hour  customer  service 


KRT  Interactive,  News  in  Motion  and  KRT  Direct  — 
a  dynamic  service  package  that  engages  Internet  users. 


Visit  us  at  Connections 
Booths  44, 45  &  46, 
or  at  www.krtinfo.com, 
to  view  samples  of 
I  our  outstanding  Web  products. 
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Knight  Ridder,  the  nation's  second  largest  newspaper  chain,  has  linked  the  elec¬ 
tronic  archives  of  23  of  its  daily  papers  as  well  as  other  newspapers  and  made 
them  available  at  the  new  Web-based  NewsLibrary  site.  Online  users  can  search 
through  more  than  10  million  articles  written  by  staff  as  well  as  freelance  writ¬ 
ers  for  those  newspapers.  Individual  articles  are  sold  for  up  to  $2.95. 


lancers  on  databases  (such  as  Nexis)  that 
include  the  entire  textual  content  of  the 
print  publication.  And  they  may  do  this 
without  compensating  the  writers. 

The  judge  based  her  conclusion  on  a 
section  of  the  copyright  law  that  allows  a 
publisher  to  reproduce  and  distribute  all 
the  contributions  to  a  compilation  and  any 
revisions  of  that  compilation.  Sotomayor 
decided  that  electronic  databases  amount 
to  nothing  more  than  a  “revision.” 

Tasini  and  the  other  writers’  appeal  of 
that  decision  was  filed  in  February'.  Tasini 
says  he  hopes  that  the  appeal  will  go  more 
quickly  than  the  original  suit,  which  was 
filed  in  1993.  In  the  meantime,  the  Nation¬ 
al  Writers  Union  has  sent  a  cease-and- 
desist  letter  to  Northern  Light  on  behalf  of 
writers.  The  letter  from  Naomi  Zauderer, 
the  NWU’s  Publication  Rights  Clearing¬ 
house  direaor,  says  Northern  Light  “must 
either  cease  and  desist,  or  negotiate  an 
agreement  acceptable  to  the  copyright 
holder.  Anything  else  is  willful  copyright 
infringement.” 

As  Zauderer  and  the  NWU  see  it,  the 
Tasini  decision  said  the  entire  textual  con¬ 
tent  of  the  print  publication  must  be 
available  or  it  is  not  protected  by  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  copyright  law  relating  to  com¬ 
pilations.  In  most  cases,  Zauderer  says,  an 
entire  publication  is  not  available  on 
Northern  Light,  therefore  the  company  is 
operating  illegally. 

Looking  Forward 

So  what  is  the  bottom  line?  Can  writers 


really  pre¬ 
vail  and  are 
they  likely 
to  ever  be 
able  to 

claim  a 

piece  of  the 
action? 

The 
available 
evidence 
doesn’t 
look  good. 

Until 
recently, 
most  publi¬ 
cations  only 
purchased 
one-time 
publication 
rights  from 
writers.  But 
the  advent 
of  online 
publication, 
including 
databases, 
has  made  it  increasingly  common  for 
magazines  and  newspapers  to  demand 
that  a  writer  sell  all  rights.  A  w'riter  who 
refuses  is  likely  to  find  himself  unlikely  to 
sell  anything  at  all.  Joe  Clark,  a  Toronto 
free-lancer  who  wrote  regularly  for  such 
publications  as  the  Economist  and  the 
Village  Voice,  decided  that  he  would  no 
longer  sign  contracts  that  demanded  that 
he  relinquish  all  rights.  “Refusing  to  sign 
publisher-take-all  contracts  with,  among 
others,  Technology  Review,  the  Econo¬ 
mist,  Men’s  Journal,  every  rag  owned  by 
Future  Publishing  in  the  U.K.  and  finally 

—  the  straw  that  broke  my  bank  account 

—  the  (Toronto)  Globe  and  Mail,  effec¬ 
tively  put  an  end  to  his  free-lance  career. 

I  have  some  379  published  articles,  but  I 
doubt  I  will  ever  reach  400  in  my  life¬ 
time,”  Clark  says. 

Dan  Carlinsky,  a  long-time  free¬ 
lancer  to  both  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines,  and  vice  president  for  contracts  of 
the  American  Society  of  Journalists  and 
Authors,  says,  “I  hear  everyday  from 
writers  who  have  been  doing  newspa¬ 
per  free-lancing  ...  travel  writers,  arts 
writers,  political  and  some  op-ed  writers 
who  market  to  a  variety  of  newspapers 
of  non-competing  circulations.  Newspa¬ 
per  publishers  are  now  telling  that 
writer,  ‘We  have  to  have  total  ownership 
of  anything  we  publish.’  The  writer  is 
now  out  of  business.  If  he  can’t  collect 
fees  from  different  newspapers  around 
the  country,  then  he’s  not  going  to  be 
able  to  make  a  living  anymore.” 

Do  journalists  who  free-lance  have 


any  recourse?  Is  there  a  chance  that  the 
rights  tide  may  turn  back  toward  com¬ 
pensating  writers  and  protecting  their 
individual  copyrights?  Surprisingly,  the 
CEO  of  Northern  Light  thinks  there  is. 

Suess  says  if  his  Northern  Light  enter¬ 
prise  succeeds,  “we  are  going  to  expand 
the  demand  for  quality  writing  by  bring¬ 
ing  it  to  the  mass  market.  If  there  is  an 
increased  demand,  some  portion  of  the 
economic  value  is  going  to  fall  back  to 
the  writers.  There  will  be  higher  bidding 
going  on  for  writers.  There  will  be  com¬ 
petition  in  terms  of  royalties  for  the 
archival  rights.” 

Carlinsky  is  not  sure  he  buys  Suess’ 
logic,  but  he  offers  a  scenario  that  is  not 
wholly  different.  “There  are  magazines 
dependent  on  free-lancers  that  from  the 
start  recognized  that  it  is  the  right,  rea¬ 
sonable,  fair  thing  and  in  their  long-term 
self  interest  to  compensate  writers  fairly, 
and  they  started  doing  things  right  from 
the  beginning.  Others  have  come 
around  with  a  little  prodding  and  push¬ 
ing  and  pulling  from  the  writers.  And 
there  are  others  that  will  come  around 
further  down  the  road.” 

Zauderer,  w'ho  monitors  the  issue  for 
the  Publication  Rights  Clearinghouse, 
says,  “It  requires  writers  on  a  large  scale 
to  resist  these  contracts  and  demand 
additional  compensation  for  electronic 
rights.  When  the  editors  keep  hearing  it 
over  and  over  again  from  every  writer 
that  they  talk  to,  it  will  be  in  their  inter¬ 
est  to  create  a  better  contract.  It  is  hap¬ 
pening  at  some  places.  The  Washington 
Post  Book  World  went  from  an  extreme¬ 
ly  bad  contract  to  a  better  contract.  I 
expect  one  of  the  reasons  was  that  they 
decided  that  it  wasn’t  in  their  interest  to 
be  constantly  arguing  with  writers.  So  if 
they  wanted  the  really  top-notch  peo¬ 
ple,  they  had  to  go  to  a  better  contract. 
So  w'e  are  seeing  movement  in  a  posi¬ 
tive  direction.” 


Jennie  L.  Phipps,  a  former  editor  of 
several  neu'spapers,  is  an  independent 
writer  based  in  Neu^  Jersey. 

Some  Online  Article 
Sales  Sites 

Northern  Light 
http://www.nlsearch.com 

Lexis-Nexls 

http://www.lexis-nexis.com 

Electric  Library 
http://www.elibrary.com 

News  Library 

http://newsli  brary.i  nfi  .net/ 
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HO\N  WRITERS  CAN  PROTECT  THEMSELVES 

There  are  several  roads  that  writers  Authors  Registry  Beycwid  that,  Terry  King,  operations 


can  take  to  protect  themselves  when 
they  negotiate  a  contact  or  find  their 
work  online  when  they  don’t  think  that 
the  database  had  any  right  to  put  it 
there. 

Part  of  the  answer  is  joining  one  or 
both  of  the  two  oiganizations  developed 
to  respond  to  publishers’  contention  that 
it  is  too  difficult  for  publishers  to  pay  roy¬ 
alties  for  a  subsidiary  use  of  a  writer’s 
work. 

Authors  Registry  was  co-founded 
by  the  American  Swiety  of  Journalists 
and  Authors,  the  Authors  Guild,  the 
Association  of  Authors’  Representa¬ 
tives  and  the  Dramatists  Guild.  It  offers 
a  central  directory  of  authors  and  a 


330  W.  42nd  St. 

New  York,  NY  10036-6902 
Phone:  (212)  563-6920 
Fax:  (212)  564-5363 
registry@interport.net 
http://www.webcom.com/registry 

The  Publication  Rights  Clearing-house, 
founded  by  the  National  Writers  Union, 
has  signed  a  contract  with  one  of  the 
largest  databases,  UnCover,  a  fax-delivery 
service  accessible  over  the  Internet  that 
offers  millions  of  articles  from  thousands 
of  magazines  and  newspapers.  It  is 
owned  by  Knight  Ridder.  Under  the  roy¬ 
alty  agreement,  UnCover  pays  PRC  $2.55 
every  time  a  registered  writer’s  work  is 


manager  for  the  Registry,  suggests  tha; 
writers  expkxe  various  databases.  When 
they  fmd  material  there  for  which  they'  can 
prove  they  own  the  copyright  and  they 
have  a  contract  with  a  publisher  that  states 
that,  they  should  approach  the  puHisher 
as  well  as  the  datab^. 

The  CEO  oi  Northern  light,  David 
Suess,  says  his  company  is  itxlemnified 
and  they  won’t  make  any  diange  unless 
the  publisher  gives  that  directive,  but  King 
says  not  every  database  operates  that  way. 
According  to  King,  “If  enou^  writers  start 
pcwting  out  situations  that  breach  copy¬ 
right,  they  are  going  to  create  very  urKom- 
fcatatrfe  envircximents  for  these  people  arxl 
make  them  have  to  deal  widi  this  issue.  No 
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Zip2  CityGuide  Suite 


Arts  &  Entertainment  Guide 


Real  Estate  Guide 


Auto  Guide 


Velloup  Pages 


Community  Self-publishing 


Editorial  Tools 


You’re  at  an  Internet  conference. 

Suddenly,  the  conversation  turns  to  city  guides 

Here’s  why  you’re  the  expert. 


When  the  topic  is  City  Guides,  the  conversation  invariably  turns  to  the 
big  national  companies  that  are  moving  in  and  setting  up  their  own  local 
guides.  Companies  like  Microsoft  and  Yahoo!  So  who’s  going  to  generate 
the  most  traffic,  you  or  them? 

While  nobody  would  argue  that  local  newspapers  are  the  best  source  for 
local  information,  it’s  the  big  companies  that  have  all  the  technology  and 
marketing  muscle.  To  level  the  field,  you  need  a  partner  who’s  expert  in  City 
Guides.  You  need  a  partner  like  Zip2. 

Zip2  has  everything  you  need  to  make  your  Web  site  more  compelling, 
more  interactive,  and  more  lucrative.  Everything  from  arts  &.  entertainment 
guides,  to  automotive  and  real  estate  guides,  to  Yellow  Pages,  community 
self-publishing,  editorial  tools  and  more.  It's  all  part  of  our  CityGuide  Suite™ — 
a  comprehensive  solution  of  products,  marketing  and  sales  support  to  help 
you  build  traffic  and  revenue.  And  expertise. 


The  Internet  era  has  further  intensified  the  potential  for  keyboard-related 
injuries  in  online  and  print  newsrooms.  But  broad  awareness  of  the  problem 
has  also  lead  to  novel  new  protection  strategies. 


Back  in  1983,  a  supply  clerk  at  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Times  was  assigned  to  find  a  wrist  rest  for 
an  employee  who  was  having  muscle  pain 
from  typing  too  much. 

But  there  was  a  big  problem:  Nobody 
knew  where  to  get  a  wrist  rest.  So  the  Times  folded 
a  towel  and  stuck  it  in  front  of  the  employee's  key¬ 
board.  That  was  then,  before  the  world  learned  that 
carpal  tunnel  isn’t  something  you  drive  through  and 
aching  muscles  aren’t  just  for  athletes. 

The  supply  clerk,  Kathi  Barr,  is  now  in  charge  of 
ergonomics  for  the  Times  newsroom.  These  days, 
salesmen  are  happy  to  sell  wrist  rests  to  her  along 
with  dozens  of  kinds  of  keyboards,  chairs  and  desks 
designed  to  keep  employees  from  becoming  injured 
on  the  job. 

“Now  you’ve  got  to  beat  them  off  with  a  stick,’’  Ban- 


said.  "They  have  a  gizmo  for  ju.st  about  everything.” 

Gizmos  or  no  gizmos,  employees  at  online  and 
print  newspapers  across  the  country  are  .still  getting 
hurt  as  they  go  about  the  busine.ss  of  putting  out  their 
publications.  While  publicity  over  Repetitive  Stress 
Injuries  (RSI)  has  dropped  in  recent  years,  news  orga¬ 
nization  employees  from  the  newsroom  to  the  classi¬ 
fied  department  continue  to  cope  with  tired,  sore  and 
sometimes  seriously  injured  muscles  and  nerves.  “It’s 
not  a  fad  disease,”  .said  Larkie  Gildersleeve,  director  of 
research  for  the  Newspaper  Guild.  “It’s  still  with  us.” 

The  Afflicted  Were  Everywhere' 

RSI,  which  may  seem  like  a  quinte.ssential  afflic¬ 
tion  of  the  1980s  and  1990s,  is  actually  nothing  new. 
Workers  have  long  reported  muscle  and  nerve 
injuries  in  jobs  that  require  the  same  movements  over 
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Repetitive  stress  injuries  are  the  scourge  of  online  and  print  newsrooms  where  many  journalists 
work  at  keyboards  all  day  only  to  go  home  to  surf  the  net  more  on  their  own  computers. 


and  over  again,  such  as  meat  packing, 
clothes  making  and  clothes  washing. 
But  it  wasn’t  until  the  1980s  that  a  rash 
of  publicity  forced  newspapers  to  pay 
attention  to  the  employees  in  their 
midst  who  were  done  in  by  years  of 
pounding  at  computer  keyboards.  And 
the  afflicted  were  everywhere. 

“We  got  bottlenecked,”  said  Barr  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times.  “People  who  had 
suffered  for  a  long  time  and  didn’t 
know  what  it  was  suddenly  did  know 
what  it  was.” 

On  top  of  the  heavy  number  of  cases 
came  a  lot  of  high  anxiety  as  reporters 
and  copy  editors  worried  for  their  liveli¬ 
hoods.  “There  was  a  concern  about  the 
future:  Will  I  ever  be  able  to  write 
again?  Will  I  lose  my  job?”  said  Dr. 
Joseph  M.  Hughes,  medical  director  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

But  over  the  years,  the  worries  have 
mostly  vanished.  “Newspapers  have 
more  or  less  reassured  people  that  no, 
you’re  not  going  to  lose  your  job,”  Hugh¬ 
es  said.  “It’s  taken  the  anxiety  out  of  it.” 

With  more  understanding  has  come 
more  prevention.  Newspapers  across 
the  country  are  urging  employees  to 
take  breaks  and  to  exercise  their  hands 
and  wrists.  Wrist  rests,  strange-looking 
ergonomic  keyboards  and  adjustable 
desks  are  common.  At  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  the  newspaper’s  computers 
automatically  tell  employees  to  take  a 
break  every  few  minutes.  (The  alert, 
thankfully,  can  be  turned  ofO. 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  doctor’s  office, 
medical  approaches  remain  very  similar  to 
those  used  five  or  10  years  ago.  Most 
repetitive  stress  injuries  —  such  as  muscle 


strain  and  back  pain  —  are  treated 
through  exercises,  physical  therapy  and 
changes  in  routine,  such  as  taking  more 
breaks.  Suigery  is  rare  and  generally 
reserved  for  extreme  cases  of  carpal  tun¬ 
nel  syndrome,  a  specific  type  of  RSI  that 
affects  a  nerve  that  goes  through  the  wrist. 

“The  effort  has  moved  from  working 
with  the  very  few  seriously  injured 
employees  to  working  with  many 
employees  who  might  have  the  first 
warning  signs  or  have  questions,”  said 
John  J.  Kella,  a  consultant  who  oversees 
the  ergonomics  program  at  the  New 
York  Times. 

Internet  Intensifies  Problem 

The  Times  urges  employees  to  come 
for  help  immediately  when  they  begin 
to  feel  any  kind  of  pain  or  discomfort. 
“The  effort  is  for  prevention,”  Kella  said. 
But  prevention  has  become  more  chal¬ 
lenging  as  newspapers  embrace  the 
Internet.  Many  online  and  print  journal¬ 
ists  bang  away  at  a  computer  keyboard 
at  work  all  day  and  then  go  home  to 
surf  the  Web  some  more,  ultimately 
straining  their  arm  and  wrist  muscles. 
Some  people  get  so  wrapped  up  in  the 
Web  that  they  don’t  take  breaks.  “The 
Internet  is  mesmerizing,”  Kella  said.  “It’s 
compelling,  and  this  tends  to  interfere 
with  the  natural  process  of  pausing  for 
gentle  stretching.” 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  comput¬ 
er  mouse  —  a  necessary  tool  for  surfing 
the  Web  —  requires  plenty'  of  injury- 
causing  wrist  movement.  Solutions  to 
the  mouse  problem  include  specially 
designed  mouse  devices  to  reduce  wrist 
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paper  people  as  a  whole  like  to  feel  that 
they’re  the  ones  who  are  informed. 
They  don’t  like  to  be  told  how  to  do 
things.”  Despite  the  problems,  experts 
say  newsrooms  as  a  whole  are  gaining  a 
greater  understanding  of  RSI. 

Gildersleeve  is  quick  to  praise  news¬ 
papers  that  she  said  are  working  to  pre¬ 
vent  RSI.  She  pointed  to  the  Bee  news¬ 
papers  in  California  —  in  Sacramento, 
Modesto  and  Fresno  —  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  as  leaders  in  tackling  their 
RSI  problems  with  vigor. 

“I  think  we  have  made  some 
progre.ss,”  she  .said. 


Voice-Recognition  Software 

Ironically,  the  same  computer  tech¬ 
nology  which  has  crippled  many  jour¬ 
nalists  is  also  promising  novel  new  ways 
to  protect  them  from  RSI  problems. 

Take  the  concept  of  voice-recogni¬ 
tion  software  for  instance.  The  idea  is 
simple:  Just  pick  up  a  microphone  and 
talk  to  your  computer.  As  the  words  roll 
off  your  lips  and  onto  the  monitor,  the 
need  to  type  is  eliminated. 

It  .sounds  great.  But  it  Isn’t  quite  that 
simple. 

While  voice  software  has  saved  the 
careers  of  some  journali.sts,  the  technol¬ 
ogy  is  still  a  work  in  progress.  It’s  hard 
to  u.se,  it’s  noLsy  and  it  can  make  quite 
a  dent  in  your  pocketbook.  The.se  obsta¬ 
cles  have  been  enough  to  make  voice 
software  a  rare  sight  even  in  the  coun¬ 
try’s  large.st  newsrooms. 

“You  have  to  be  very  dedicated  to  use 
voice  .software,”  explained  Barr,  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Times.  ‘‘You  really  have  to  be 
hurt  and  motivated  to  make  it  work.” 

Voice  software,  as  its  name  implies, 
allows  computer  users  to  talk  into  a 
microphone  and  watch  the  words 
appear  on  a  monitor.  The  software  can 
cost  as  little  as  $49.95,  but  expensive 
computer  upgrades  may  be  necessary  to 
boost  memory  capacity  so  the  programs 
can  work. 

Advances  in  technology  have 
allowed  users  to  avoid  many  of  the  pit- 
falls  of  primitive  attempts  at  voice  soft¬ 
ware.  The  new  versions  can  handle 
speech  at  normal  speeds  and  are  able  to 
adjust  themselves  to  a  person’s  voice  to 
keep  down  the  number  of  words  that 
aren't  understood  correctly. 

But  voice  .software  still  takes  plenty 
of  getting  used  to.  Tim  .Simmers,  a  busi¬ 
ness  reporter  at  the  Alameda  Newspa¬ 
per  Group  near  San  Francisco,  said  a 
brand  of  voice  software  called  Dragon 
Dictate  (by  Dragon  Systems)  saved  his 
job  when  his  hands  became  so  painful 
that  he  feared  having  to  quit.  But  he  still 


The  use  of  ergonomic  designs  as  well  as  exercises  and  other  preventive  measures  have  helped 
control  wrist  and  hand  injuries  in  many  newsrooms.  Some  newspaper  companies  have  made  com¬ 
panywide  efforts  to  educate  employees  about  how  to  minimize  RSI  hazards.  Others  still  largely 
ignore  the  problem. 


motion  and  frequent  breaks  during  ses¬ 
sions  on  the  Internet. 

But  for  the  most  seriously  injured 
employees,  more  creative  .solutions  are 
needed.  For  example,  travel  reporter  Ed 
McDowell  of  the  Neu'  York.  Times  explores 
the  Internet  by  using  his  fcxX  to  push 
around  a  trackball  on  the  floor.  “Usually  I 
take  my  shoe  off,”  he  said.  “I  have  to, 
because  my  arms  are  .still  very  painful.” 

McDowell  has  had  tendinitis 
(inflamed  muscle  tendons)  for  seven 
years  and  must  use  pencils  with  over¬ 
sized  erasers  at  one  end  to  type  on  the 
keyboard.  It’s  less  painful  than  using  his 
fingers. 

McDowell  is  effusive  about  how  the 
Times  has  treated  him.  “I’ve  never  had  a 
problem  with  editors,”  he  said.  But 
employees  at  .some  other  newspapers 
aren’t  so  happy  about  their  bosses. 


that  the  prcrblem  exists  to  the  employers 
who  are  really  making  a  con.scientious 
effort,”  she  .said. 

Several  newspaper  contracts  now 
include  mandates  about  RSI,  such  as 
requirements  about  employee-friendly 
furniture  and  prevention  education, 
Gildersleeve  .said. 

But  she  said  some  newspapers  still 
have  trouble  coping  when  employees 
outside  the  newsroom  —  such  as  those 
in  the  mailroom  and  classified  ad  sales  - 
come  down  with  RSI  problems.  Part  of 
the  problem,  she  .said,  is  that  tho.se 
employees  may  have  less  freedom  to 
change  their  work  environment  than 
their  colleagues  in  the  new.sroom 

The  Newspaper  Guild  is  also  work¬ 
ing  to  reduce  pressure  on  employees 
that  may  lead  to  tension  and  RSI  prob¬ 
lems.  "We  find  sometimes  that  schedules 
aren’t  humanely  created,”  she  .said. 

Margit  Bleecker,  a  Baltimore  medical 
doctor  who  works  with  Washington 
Post  employees,  said  stress  can  indeed 
be  a  factor  in  RSI  cases. 

“You  can  have  individuals  who  have 
worked  with  keyboards  for  15  years  and 
have  never  had  a  .symptom  in  their  life. 
They  always  give  me  the  same  story: 
Something  happened,  somebody  was 
sick.  Somehow  the  workload  got 
notched  up,  the  periods  they  had  to  re.st 
were  eliminated.” 

The  natural-born  stubbornness  of 
newspaper  employees  can  make  pre¬ 
vention  more  difficult,  she  .said.  “New.s- 


Some  Ignore  Problem 

Some  reporters  have  privately  told 
of  editors  who  ignore  their  RSI  prob¬ 
lems,  perhaps  in  the  hopes  that  the 
injuries  will  go  away.  Others  have  been 
encouraged  to  quit  working  and  go  on 
disability  in.stead  of  being  given  a 
chance  to  try  new  approaches  such  as 
voice-recognition  software. 

Gildersleeve,  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild,  said  newspapers  are  all  over  the 
map  on  how  to  handle  RSI.  “Employers 
range  from  those  who  .still  have  the  atti¬ 
tude  that  your  best  offense  is  to  deny 
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Sure,  this  is  how  you  always  read  a  newspaper.  But  now,  with  the 
infoPager™  off-line  delivery  system,  this  same  familiar  format  is 
available  on  PC  -  to  paying  subscribers  -  wherever  they  may  be.  All 
your  customer  needs  is  a  PC  and  an  Internet  connection. 

This  is  not  a  website.  And  it’s  not  for  free.  Using  its  patent-pending 
“format-on-the-fly”‘^“  technology,  infoPager  utilizes  a  “push" 
mechanism  to  deliver  personalized  publications  to  paying  customers. 
Your  readers  can  actually  hear  the  paper  crinkle  as  the  page  is  turned; 
receive  multimedia  ads  and  information;  or  print  out  an  article  in  your 
very  own  branded  format,  including  logo  and  masthead. 


Chances  are,  you’re  already  on-line.  Finally  you  can  benefit 
financially  from  that  investment  -  with  infoPager.  Sound  too  good  to 
be  true?  Tom  Rose,  Executive  Vice  President  of  Hollinger  International, 
didn’t  think  so.  And  now  the  Jerusalem  Post  is  making  money  from 
its  electronic  publishing  system.  Not  only  on-line,  but  off-line  too. 

Find  out  how  you,  too,  can  re-purpose  information  and  turn  your 
electronic  publishing  operation  into  a  profit  center.  Contact  Zebra 
Pushware  Solutions,  the  developers  of  infoPager  as  well  as  other 
revenue-enabling  technologies  for  the  Internet.  Call  toll-free  in  the 
US;  1-888-301-5235,  or  directly  to  +972-2-568-7799 


infoP'ager 

Personal  News  Delivery  Software 


Tel:  +972-2-568-7799 
Fax:  +972-2-568-7798 
Email:  sales@intopagef  com 
Web  WWW  infopager  com 


infoPager™  and  ■format-on-the-fty"^“  are 
trademaks  of  ZEBFIA  Pushware  Solutions, 


Making  electronic  publishing  profitable 
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The  QD  News  site  provides  daily  online  coverage  of  RSI 
issues.  Health  appliances  firms,  like  Pain  Relievers,  Inc., 
offer  online  catalogs  of  RSI  products. 


longs  for  the  days  of  typing  on  an  ordi¬ 
nary  keyboard. 

"You  have  to  change  your  way  of  think¬ 
ing,”  he  said.  “It's  almost  like  your  hands 
are  tied  behind  your  back.  There’s  some¬ 
thing  about  tlie  brain  to  fingers;  there’s 
.something  cool  about  that.  You  kind  of  feel 
like  there’s  .sometliing  missing.” 

Making  a  computer  understand  w'hat 
you  say  can  be  a  challenge  too,  he  said. 
“Sometimes  it  will  not  recognize  a  word. 
You  .say  ‘road’  and  toad’  pops  up  on  the 
screen.  Then  you  have  to  say  ‘oops.’  and 
a  checklist  of  (alternatives)  pops  up.” 

Simmers  now  has  his  own  office 
because  the  voice  software  got  discom- 
bobulated  by  newsroom  noise.  “If 
somebody’s  got  a  cold  next  to  you  and 
starts  coughing,  every  time  they  cough  a 
word  can  pop  up  on  the  screen.  There 
were  times  I’d  write  two  words,  some¬ 
one  would  cough,  the  wrong  word 
would  pop  up  on  the  screen.  Somebody 
would  slam  the  door,  another  w'ord 
would  pop  up  on  the  screen.” 

Gerry  Braun,  a  political  writer  at  the 
San  Diego  Union-Tribune,  encoun¬ 
tered  another  kind  of  problem  with 
voice  software:  Talking  to  a  computer 
all  day  di.stracts  his  co-workers  and 
makes  him  nervous. 


“The  hardest  thing  is  that 
you  are  composing  out  loud 
in  front  of  people,”  he  said. 
“A  lot  of  reporters  have  trou¬ 
ble  writing  a  story  with 
somebody  looking  over 
their  shoulder,  and  I’m  one 
of  them.  If  I  start  writing  a 
story  in  a  quiet  newsroom, 
everybody  knows  what  I’m 
writing.  There’s  a  little  bit  of 
a  stage-fright  aspect  to  it.” 

Braun  has  tendinitis 
(muscle  tendon  inflamma¬ 
tion)  in  his  right  hand,  and 
finds  it  painful  even  to 
punch  buttons  on  a  touch- 
tone  telephone.  The  news¬ 
paper  put  him  on  limited 
duty  for  six  months,  and  he 
spent  most  of  his  time 
researching  instead  of  writ¬ 
ing  stories. 

When  he  began  using 
the  voice  software,  the 
newspaper  considered  it  an 
experiment.  Braun  found 
the  software  —  Dragon  Sys¬ 
tems’  Naturally  Speaking  — 
easy  to  use,  even  on  dead¬ 
line.  Now,  despite  all  its 
drawbacks,  he  says  he  can’t 
live  without  it.  “It’s  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  every¬ 
body  realizes  how  incredible  these 
things  are.” 

Exchanging  Problems 

But  experts  warn  that  even  if 
employees  can  master  the  challenges  of 
voice  software,  it  might  be  a  ticket  to 
other  physical  problems.  Margit  Bleeck- 
er,  a  Baltimore  medical  doctor  who 
advises  the  Washington  Post  on  RSI 
issues,  said  talking  all  day  isn’t  healthy. 

“Anybody  who  has  given  talks 
knows  when  you  start  talking  continu¬ 
ously  for  a  while,  it  takes  a  toll  on  your 
voice,”  she  said.  “People  need  to  be  try¬ 
ing  to  build  a  work  environment  when 
you’re  integrating  voice  recognition 
with  keyboard  use  and  mouse  use.” 

At  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  a  freelance 
writer  tried  voice  software  but  had  to  go 
to  a  singing  coach  because  she  got  a 
sore  throat  from  talking  so  much,  said 
Barr.  The  coach  helped  her  strengthen 
her  vocal  cords. 

“It  just  goes  to  show  you  how  you 
can  trade  one  set  of  problems  for 
another,”  Barr  said. 


Randy  Dotinga  is  a  reporter  at  the 
North  County  Times  in  Escondido, 
Calif. 


BOSS  YOUR 
MAC  AROUND 

Low-End  Speech  Software 

Picture  this:  You  turn  on  your 
computer,  load  up  the  browser,  log 
on  to  the  Internet  and  go  to  your 
favorite  Web  site.  All  this,  and  you 
haven’t  touched  the  keyboard  or 
the  mouse. 

If  you  have  a  Power  Macintosh, 
you  can  do  all  that  with  software 
that  costs  less  than  $20.  And  you 
can  tell  your  computer  to  do  sim¬ 
pler  tasks  for  free  by  using  software 
from  Apple. 

The  programs  won’t  let  you  write 
a  newspaper  story  or  a  novel  by 
speaking  —  that  software  costs  much 
more  —  but  they  will  save  you  hun¬ 
dreds  of  keystrokes  as  you  surf  the 
Internet. 

A  free  program  called  Plaintalk 
lets  you  give  verbal  commands  to 
your  Mac,  like  “quit  application”  and 
“open  America  Online.” 

You  can  set  the  computer  so  it  lis¬ 
tens  to  you  only  when  you  press  a 
certain  key  (like  Esc).  As  an  alterna¬ 
tive,  you  can  tell  it  to  perk  up  only 
when  it  hears  a  specific  word,  like 
“computer,”  as  in  “Computer,  quit 
application.”  If  you’re  feeling  a  bit 
less  formal,  you  can  name  your  com¬ 
puter  (“Fred,  close  all  windows”). 

A  $15  program  called  SurfTalk  lets 
you  use  verbal  commands  to  navi- 
gage  around  the  internet. 

For  example,  after  turning  the 
computer  on,  you  could  say  “Load 
Netscape”  and  “Go  to 
Mediainfo.com.”  The  browser  would 
log  on  and  head  to  the  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  home  page. 

The  SurfTalk  company  will  let 
you  try  out  a  free  demo  version  of  its 
software  for  15  days. 

The  best  thing:  If  you  turn  off  the 
sound,  your  computer  will  never 
talk  back. 


Plaintalk  can  be  downloaded  at 

www.speech.apple.com. 


SurfTalk  can  be  downloaded  at 

www.surftalk.com. 
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YOUR  WEB  SITE  SHOULD  BE 


’or  new  ad  dollars  lo  start  flowing  into  your  Web  site,  you  need  to  provide  advertisers  with  more 
than  activity  measurement  reports.  You  need  an  independent,  third-party  audit. 

And  that  means  doing  what  newspapers  and  periodicals  have  done  for  more  than 
80  years — verifying  claims  to  advertisers  with  an  ABC  audit. 

There  is  simply  no  better  way  to  bring  true  accountability  to  the  Web.  ABC  Interactive  is 
the  fastest  growing  Internet  auditing  service  around,  auditing  Web  sites,  search  engines, 
e-mail  delivery  systems,  chat  rooms  and  Internet  broadcasters. 

If  you  want  to  attract  more  advertising  dollars  to  your  site,  get  the  numbers  advertisers  trust. 

If  you're  serious  about  getting  Web  advertising  dollars,  contact  Evelyn  Hepner. 

Phone:  1-888-228-7444  E-mail  hepnerea@accessabc.com  WTV'W:  www.accessabvs.com/webaudit 


ABC  Interactive 


BE  SURE  rO  VISIT  ABC  INTERACTIVE  AT  THE  FOUOWING  SHOWS:  FAU  INTERNET  WORLD.  aJTECHAHIEST,  INTERACTIVE  NEWSFAPERS.  INTERNET  WORLD  CANADA  SPRING  INTERNET  WORLD.  SLIMMER  INTERNET  WORLD 
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by  Kevin  O’Donoghue 


ARE  NEWSPAPERS  DOOMED 
TO  DULLNESS  FOREVER? 


WHY  THEY  AREN'T  CONNECTING 

WITH  YOUNG  PEOPLE  LIKE  ME 


Demographically,  the  author,  a  IQ^year-old  student  Y/ho  is  also  an  intern 
at  E&P,  is  exactly  the  sort  of  reader  newspapers  must  attract  to  prosper  in 
the  next  century.  We  assigned  him  to  tell  us  what  we're  all  doing  wrong. 


Kevin  O'Donoghue  1$  a  journalism  student  at  St.  John's  University  in  New  York  City  and  a  news¬ 
room  intern  at  the  Editor  ft  Publisher  Co.  He  doesn't  think  much  of  today's  newspapers  and 
their  Web  sites. 


Everything  I  see  in 
my  daily  travels 
tells  me  that  news¬ 
papers  are  dying. 

Oh,  I  know  prcrf- 
its  are  up  in  the  industry  this 
year  but  the  long-term  future 
of  itewspapers  is  not  about 
this  year’s  margins,  is  it’  It’s 
about  next  decade’s  circula¬ 
tion  levels.  If  you  want  to  get 
a  good  feel  for  where  those 
trends  are  going  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Millenium, 
try  wandering  a  neaiby  col¬ 
lege  campus.  Most  students 
are  listening  to  portable  CD 
players  rather  than  reading 
print  newspapers.  And  just 
try  to  find  someone  on  cam¬ 
pus  who  doesn’t  regularly 
access  the  Internet  to  read 
news  and  connect  with  the 
worid.  Some  of  us  even 
hand  in  our  hcxnework  by 
e-mail. 

This  behavior  is  telling  you  something  about  the 
habits  and  preferences  being  adopted  by  a  whole 
generation.  U.S.  newspaper  circulation  has  steadily 
declined  since  1970  and  continues  its  slow,  down¬ 
ward  spiral.  The  most  recent  studies  say  that  only 
45%  of  us  18  to  24-year  olds  read  a  daily  newspaper 
—  compared  with  nearly  70%  of  the  people  our  par¬ 
ents’  age. 

We  Don't  Like  to  be  Bored 

Newspapers  aren’t  hooking  us  and  here’s  why: 
We  don’t  like  to  be  bored.  We  grew  up  in  the 
instant  information  age  of  broadcast  news  and 
came  to  adulthood  just  as  the  Internet  revolution 
broke  surface.  Now,  growing  numbers  of  children 
are  learning  how  to  use  the  Internet  from  as  early 


as  kindergarten.  Most  college  and  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  have  access  to  the  Net  in  their  schools,  their 
libraries  or  in  the  homes  of  family  or  friends.  Gen¬ 
eration  X  had  to  embrace  the  Internet  in  order  to 
stay  competitive  in  the  work  world.  But  Genera¬ 
tion  Next  is  growing  up  with  it  as  a  routine  part 
of  their  daily  lives.  You  think  things  are  bad  for 
print  newspapers  now,  just  wait  a  few  years. 
These  10-year-old  Web  heads  are  your  future.  And 
the  only  place  to  connect  with  them  is  out  where 
their  imaginations  roam  each  day.  Cyberspace. 
Ink-on-woodpulp  newspapers  aren’t  necessary  or 
even  important  to  these  kids  —  Web  sites  are. 

It  doesn’t  appear  to  me  that  many  newspaper 
giants  have  responded  to  the  threat  of  losing  our 
generation  in  a  manner  that  we  find  meaningful.  I 
don’t  mean  that  newspapers  haven’t  spent  a  bun- 
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die  on  online  development  or  put  up 
some  very  flashy  looking  Web  sites  or 
installed  slick  e-commerce  structures 
or  put  some  of  their  best  print  stories 
on  the  Web.  They’ve  certainly  put  a 
lot  of  effort  into  things  they  think  are 
innovative,  like  color  photos  and 
artsy  graphics. 

But  those  newspaper  Web  sites  do 
not  match  up  to  the  better  e-zines,  city 
guides  and  other  Web  information 
sources  that  are  attracting  me  and  other 
young  people  across  the  Web  like  iron 
filings  pulled  to  a  magnet.  In  fact,  what 
newspapers  see  as  innovation  is  often 
the  bare  minimum  that  readers  of  e- 
zines  and  city  guides  expect. 
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Dull  Design 

Could  it  be  that  our  concept  of 
“design”  is  a  lot  different  from  yours? 
The  design  of  newspaper  Web  sites 
most  often  leans  toward  digital  layouts 
that  closely  resemble  the  daily  print 
edition.  Stories  are  laid  out  in  an  eco¬ 
nomical  way  that  allows  as  much  news 
as  possible  to  be  crammed  onto  a  page 
—  a  format  that  often  means  a  simple 
look  and  no  perks.  But  digital  perks 
matter  to  readers  weaned  on  Nintendo. 

Drab  design  and  an  overall  failure  to 
be  interesting  are  among  the  things  that 
prevent  your  newspapers  from  reach¬ 
ing  younger  readers. 

For  instance,  compare  the  design  of 
the  New  York  Times'  Web  site  to  the 
design  of  the  Sidewalk.com  site  for 
New  York.  They  have  almost  nothing 
in  common. 

First  of  all,  the  New  York  Times  on 
the  Web  makes  site  virgins  register 
before  entering.  Granted  it’s  a  free  reg¬ 
istration,  but  right  away  that’s  enough 
of  a  hassle  to  turn  a  young  reader  off. 

Sidewalk.com  (http;//newyork.side- 
walk.com)  has  no  registration  and  uses 
bright  colors  and  graphics  that  jump  off 
the  screen  and  pull  readers  in,  as 
opposed  to  the  Times’  laid  back 
approach  where  a  reader  must  hunt 
through  a  menu  of  topics  to  find  some¬ 
thing  of  interest.  Time  is  important  to 
young  readers  and  they  will  get  their 
news  and  information  from  whomever 
gives  them  what  they  want  with  the  least 
hassle.  All  newspaper  sites  share  this 
common  problem:  they  assume  all  read¬ 
ers  want  to  pull  information  out  instead 
of  having  information  pushed  at  them  in 
interesting  presentations.  The  front  page 
of  a  newspaper  site  does  feature  top  sto¬ 
ries,  but  that  is  the  extent  of  the  push 
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MOTHER'S  DAY 


Many  young  readers  find  online  newspapers  like  the  New  York  Times  on  the  Web  to  be  ponder¬ 
ous  and  uninviting,  writes  O'Donoghue.  He  says  his  generation  is  more  attracted  to  the  features 
of  sites  like  Microsoft's  New  York  Sidewalk. 


and  many  of  these  stories  simply  don’t 
interest  me.  The  pages  are  informative, 
but  do  not  always  inspire  a  reader  to 
check  out  the  story  or  explore  the  rest  of 
the  site.  Think  of  it  as  an  educational  vir¬ 
tual  reality  game  —  Journalism  2000. 
Keep  it  moving.  Keep  it  interesting. 
Make  us  care  about  what’s  going  on. 


schemes?  As  much  as  older  journalists 
don’t  want  to  hear  this,  the  faa  is,  the 
writing  in  the  newspapers  and  Web 
sites  I  read  lacks  spark.  As  part  of  my 
job  at  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  I  have  to 
visit  every  newspaper  Web  site  in  the 
world  and  the  writing  on  very  few 
impresses  me.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
best  writers  —  those  who  write  with 
style,  color  and  attitude;  those  who 
make  me  really  feel  something;  those 
that  can  make  me  understand  what  an 


Bad  Writing 

Could  the  problem  be  about  writing 
that’s  as  drab  as  the  traditional  design 
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event  means  —  are  drawn  to  maga¬ 
zines  and  alternative  newspapers 
because  mainstream  newspapers  do 
not  allow  such  writers  to  express  them¬ 
selves.  Newspapers  cling  to  news  styles 
which  perpetuate  boredom  in  the 
name  of  “proper”  writing  or  objectivity 
or  corporate  tradition  that  favors  the 
safety  of  lifeless  prose. 

A  whole  new  recipe  for  writing  is 
not  necessary.  We’re  not  talking  about 
dumping  the  need  for  factual  accuracy 
or  fairness.  But  newspaper  writing 
must  be  allowed  to  contain  some 
spice,  and  reporters  must  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  write  in  a  way  that  matters  to 
my  generation.  If  the  reporters  don’t 
care  about  what  they’re  writing,  why 
should  we? 

Fun  is  Not  Sinful 

Attitude,  after  all,  is  the  basis  of 
doing  anything  well.  And  newspapers 
often  seem  to  have  a  snobbish  attitude 
that  looks  down  on  the  act  of  having 
fun.  It’s  as  if  they  believe  that  fun  has 
no  place  in  serious  journalism.  Fun  is 
not  a  crossword  puzzle  that  requires  a 
M.A.  in  Sanskrit  and  a  full  set  of  ency¬ 
clopedias  to  complete.  Fun  is  not  a 
f)olitical  cartoon  that  is  undecipherable 
to  all  but  beltway  insiders. 

Fun  is  interactive  features.  Reading 
is  not  interactive.  Interactive  is  a  forum 
about  what  readers  think  about  the 
many  Clinton  scandals  running  on  the 
sides  of  the  latest  article  on  that  sub¬ 
ject.  Interactive  is  a  slot  machine 
accompanying  a  story  about  gambling. 
Interactive  is  providing  a  reporter’s  e- 
mail  address  so  I  can  voice  an  opinion. 
And  of  course  the  comics  are  fun  — 
would  it  be  too  much  for  newspaper 
sites  to  scan  in  Garfield  every  day? 

Patronizing 

Mainstream  newspapers  often  look 
down  on  other  forms  of  media 
because  newspaper  journalists  — 
especially  at  top  newspapers  like  the 
New  York  Times,  (where  an  editor 
recently  admitted  that  “the  Times  has 
a  history  of  nose-in-the-air  journal¬ 
ism”)  —  consider  themselves  to  have 
been  annointed  the  highest  and  final 
authority  on  all  issues.  This  is  true  to 
an  extent,  but  it’s  time  to  wake  up 
and  plug  back  into  the  lives  and  con¬ 
cerns  of  regular  people  like  me.  After 
all,  we’re  the  ones  you’re  trying  to 
convince  to  buy  your  paper  or  visit 


your  Web  site,  so  write  for  us,  not  to 
impress  your  colleagues  or  further 
inflate  your  egos. 

Heresy  you  say?  Check  the  facts.  A 
recent  Editor  &  Publisher  survey,  for 
instance,  confirms  once  again  that  the 
circulation  of  alternative  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  is  increasing  at  rough¬ 
ly  the  same  rate  that  daily  broadsheet 
circulation  is  declining. 

Is  it  wrong  to  suggest  that  the  alter¬ 
native  papers  and  their  Web  sites  that 
(gasp!)  break  the  mold  with  their  edgy 
attitude,  offbeat  writing  styles  and 
pointedly  different  view  of  journalism 
and  the  world  at  large  are  doing  some¬ 
thing  right? 

A  Voice  that  Works 

For  example,  let’s  look  at  the  Village 
Voice's  Web  site.  It’s  excellent.  Infor¬ 
mation  is  pushed  at  viewers  with  bright 
colors,  innovative  graphics  and  pic¬ 
tures  that  have  flair  and  make  you  want 
to  read  the  story  and  experience  more 
of  the  site.  The  thing  has  a  nice  voice. 

It  speaks  to  young  people  who  listen 
and  find  there  are  topics  worth  read¬ 
ing.  And  believe  it  or  not,  there’s  a 
good  number  of  young  readers  who  lie 
dormant,  but  hopeful,  waiting  for  a 
worthy  publication  to  awaken  their 
minds. 

According  to  Linda  Nelson,  chief 
information  officer  of  Stern  Publish¬ 
ing,  the  Voice's  Web  site  averages 
325,000  page  views  per  week,  with  a 
growth  rate  of  5%  per  month.  Print 
circulation  of  the  Voice  was  less  than 
100,000  until  April  of  1996,  when  the 
paper  became  free.  Circulation  is 
now  above  250,000. 

“Our  continually  evolving  editorial 
[staff]  keeps  attracting  a  pool  of 
younger  readers  —  a  circumstance  in 
contrast  to  the  situation  of  most  daily 
papers,”  she  explained  in  an  e-mail 
interview.  “The  past  strengths  of  those 
dailies  have  been  in  providing  factual 
and  generic  news  and  information 
that  now  can  be  provided  more  effec¬ 
tively  in  electronic  form  to  a  younger 
audience.” 

Now  while  it  is  true  that  an  alterna¬ 
tive  publication  is  more  focused  on 
certain  issues  likely  to  appeal  to 
younger  viewers  (usually  the  18-34 
crowd),  that  is  no  excuse  for  main¬ 
stream  newspapers  not  to  have  com¬ 
petitive  Web  sites  capable  of  at  least 
making  the  basic  connection  with 
young  readers. 


Creative  Investments  Needed 

In  fact,  publishers,  fat  with  last 
year’s  record  profits,  might  do  well  to 
invest  in  the  hiring  of  some  young, 
truly  innovative  designers  who  could 
breathe  some  life  into  their  Web  sites. 
They  might  also  consider  hiring  young 
writers  who  evidence  the  gift  of  flair.  It 
would  also  be  good  for  publishers  to 
actually  encourage  creative  license  —  if 
only  to  gain  a  personal  sense  of  how 
such  a  thing  really  feels. 

One  question  that  many  of  today’s 
journalism  students  ask  ourselves  is 
this:  Why  are  most  newspapers  so  stiff 
and  set  in  their  ways  they  can’t  see 
that  Web  sites  offer  them  a  place  to 
experiment  in  bold  new  styles  of  writ¬ 
ing,  design  and  reader  engagement 
without  compromising  their  integrity 
or  traditions?  Why  can’t  they  see  the 
future  when  it’s  swirling  all  around 
them,  as  close  as  their  own  children’s 
computer  screens? 

Perhaps  it’s  just  easier  to  write  us 
off  as  college  kids  who  will  grow  out 
of  this  nonconformist  stage  and  ulti¬ 
mately  force  ourselves  to  accept  your 
stuffy  newspapers.  But  I  don’t  think 
that  will  happen. 

Consider  this  sad  and  telling  truth: 

I  read  newspapers  every  day  because 
I  aspire  to  become  a  newspaper 
reporter.  I  use  newspapers  to  learn 
about  reporting  and  to  gain  insights 
into  the  daily  events  of  the  world  but 
it’s  like  doing  homework  —  some¬ 
thing  I  must  force  myself  to  do.  On  my 
own  time,  I  read  online  alternative 
papers  and  city  guides  for  the  kinds  of 
information  and  entertainment  that 
your  daily  newspapers  don’t  provide 
but  that  I  find  personally  satisfying 
and  fulfilling. 

I  know  some  of  you  will  vehement¬ 
ly  disagree  with  me,  but  in  your  heart 
of  hearts,  you  know  I’m  your  newspa¬ 
per’s  worst  fear  come  true.  I’m  an  avid 
young  reader  with  a  sharp  mind  and  a 
desire  to  engage  the  daily  world  who  is 
not  drawn  to  the  gray-writing-on-gray- 
pages  that  you  offer.  Why  should  I 
when  there  are  so  many  other  alterna¬ 
tive  and  more  interesting  ways  to  learn 
about,  and  participate  in,  any  given 
day’s  events? 


Kevin  O'Donoghue,  a  journalism 
student  at  St.  John’s  University  in 
New  York  City,  is  a  newsroom  intern 
at  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Co. 
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ABUTTBtm: 


In  the  rapidly  changing  world  of  the  Internet,  your  online  classifieds  business 
must  react  quickly  to  market  conditions.  1b  compete  effectively,  you  need  the 
flexibility  to  adapt  your  online  classifieds  site.  For  the  first  time,  you  can  get  the 
total  control  you  need  with  ICE,  the  unique  all-new  Internet  Classifieds  Engine^*^ 
from  ECl.  ^ 

ICE  is  so  flexible  and  customizable,  you'll  hove  the  freedom  to'inake  changes  to 
your  site  quickly  and  eauiy.  You'll  manage  your  ovm  look,  feeiimd  furKtion  with 
standard  HTML  authoring  tools  and  simple  user  interface  templates.  Or  manipulate 
data  on  the  fly  to  create  new  targeted  products  and  specialized  sites.  ICE  is  what 
you've  been  waiting  for.  ^ 

Take  control  of  your  online  classifieds  business.  See  ICE  in  action  from  June  20th 
thru  the  23rd  at  Booth  629  at  Nexpo98. 

m  UKE  A  BE.^ 


To  moke  an  appointment  for  on  ICE 
demonstration,  call  ECl  at 

.284.5300 

or  send  e-mail  to  info@eci.net. 


G)giOPCC<g 

by  Scott  Kirsner 


THE  SPACE  RACE 

ON  THE  INTERNET 

NEWS  WEB  SITES  FIND  A  FERTILE  NICHE 


A  few  local  news  organizations  have  tapped  into  the  public's  insatiable 
appetite  for  original  online  reporting  about  every  aspect  of  the  space 
program.  Their  Web  specialty  sites  now  draw  international  audiences. 

A  reporter  from  Florida  Today  was  work-  Rather  than  trying  to  compete  head-to-head  with 

ing  a  story  in  Kourou,  French  Guiana,  at  deep-pocketed  mega-sites  like  CNN  and  MSNBC, 

the  space  center  where  the  French  Ariane  local  daily  newspapers  like  the  Sentinel,  Chronicle, 

rockets  are  launched.  Tacked  up  and  Florida  Today  are  discovering  that  energetic 

throughout  the  news  center  in  the  remote  coverage  of  a  topical  niche  on  the  Web  —  like  the 

outpost  were  printouts  from  Florida  Today's  Web  space  program  —  can  be  a  winning  tactic.  For  these 

site.  Space  Online.  three  sites,  each  headquartered  close  to  either  Flori- 

Mike  Read,  the  news  content  supervisor  at  Hous-  da’s  Cape  Kennedy  or  Houston’s  Johnson  Space 
ton  Chronicle  Interactive,  can’t  help  but  notice  that  Center,  devoting  their  electronic  resources  to  space 

when  a  Japanese  astronaut  is  part  of  a  space  shuttle’s  coverage  has  resulted  in  both  increased  traffic  and 

crew,  the  site’s  traffic  from  Japan  skyrockets.  an  outsized  reputation. 

And  when  an  Orfcjnz/o  .Senrtne/ reporter  filed  a  Free-  “Why  would  people  come  to  the  Chronicle 

dom  of  Information  Act  request  for  videotape  showing  instead  of  the  New  York  Times  on  the  Web?”  asks 

the  collision  between  the  Mir  space  station  and  an  Houston’s  Read.  “Space  coverage  is  a  way  the  Chron- 

unmanned  caigo  ship,  the  paper’s  site  immediately  dig-  icle  can  be  competitive.  We’ve  got  the  Johnson  Space 

itized  and  posted  the  footage,  attracting  national  atten-  Center  sitting  about  20  miles  from  our  front  door, 

tion  —  not  to  mention  thousands  of  new  users.  When  people  think  of  the  space  program,  this  is  one 
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Online  dii^ifieds  ...“on  the  line’7  You  decide. 


1  We  have  a  bear  lock  on  our  community’s  classified 
;v'  advertising  market., - •  < 

%  There  are  no  threats  to  my  classifieds  revenue. 


My  subscribers  are  loyal.  When  they’re  shopping  for 
a  new  home,  car.  or  job,  they  don’t  even  think 
about  looking  anyplace  other  than  our  classifieds. 

Competition?  What  competition?  We’re,  a  one 
newspaper  town! 

Maybe  some  or  even  most  of  this  was  true  ten  years  ago. 
But  the  ‘Times”  have  changed.  So  have  the  Herald,  Post. 
News,  Courier,  Journal,  Express,  etc.  and  where  you’ll  find 
them:  www.times.com, www.herald.com,  www,  post  .corn.... 

And  as  goes  the  news,  so  goes  the  classifieds. 

If  your  classifieds  aren’t  online  now.  chances  are  they  will 
be  by  this  time  next  year.  Are  you  ready?  Do  you  know  and 
understand  all  there  is  about  this  evolutionary  and  revolu 
tionary  new  medium?  Online  classifieds  have  raised  all  sorts 
of  issues  about  bi.anding,  alliances^! taTnology  platforms, 
pricing,  staffing,  and  competition  from  mariy  new,  non¬ 
newspaper,  sources.  Issues  the  experts  will  be  tackling  at 
this  conference. 

Change  and  growth  have  been  rapid  for  this  phenomenon 
we  call  Online  Classifieds.  Take  a  look  at  the  numbers: 

73%  of  U.S.  daily  and  non-daily  newspapers 
offer  online  classifieds. 

$1  -  $1.5  billion  in  advertising  dollars  will  be 
spent  online  during  1998. 

$35  -  $57  billion  will  be  spent  by  the  year  2000. 

$10  billion  worth  of  more  than  365  million 
e-commerce  transactions  occured  in  1997 

CAN  YOU  RISK  NOT  BEING  HERE? 


Things  to  do  before  your  Summer  Vacation:  Register  Today! 

The  Editor  &  Publisher  Online  Classifieds  Industry  Symposium,  October  5-7  at  The  Adam’s  Mark 
Hotel,  St.  Louis,  MO.  Register  before  July  31st  and  take  advantage  of  our  early  Summer  rate  of  just 
$695,  a  savings  of  over  $150!  For  further  information  or  to  register  online,  visit  our  Web  site  - 
www.mediainfo.com  -  or  call  212-675-4380,  x314. 


m 


Corporate  Sponsor 
Electric  Classifieds  Inc. 
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Florida  Today  operates  the  Space  Online  site  offering  in-depth, 
original  space-related  coverage.  Supported  by  ad  revenue  from 
Boeing,  the  Kennedy  Space  Center,  Port  Canaveral,  the  Melbourne 
International  Airport  and  others,  it  has  been  profitable  since 
day  one. 


of  the  first  places  they’ll  come  to  look.” 

Read,  along  with  his  counterparts  at 
the  Sentinel  and  Florida  Today,  hopes 
to  seize  that  first-look  opportunity  “It’s 
like  a  football  game  that’s  ours  to  lose,” 
he  says.  In  response,  the  three  papers 
have  launched  high-intensity  exp>eri- 
menLs  with  original  coverage,  video 
clips,  streaming  audio,  chat  and  user 
interactivity.  And  they’re  confronting 
issues  of  Web/newsroom  cooperation 
that  have  yet  to  surface  in  other  cities. 

An  examination  of  what’s  happening 
in  Orlando,  the  Cape  and  Houston  — 
plus  a  look  at  NASA’s  own  efforts  and 
those  of  Seattle-based  MSNBC  —  offers 
insights  about  how  local  dailies  can  lure 
national  and  international  users  and  build 
bigger-than-life  reputations  on  the  Web. 

Finding  a  Focus 

Few  people  initially  realized  that  the 
space  program  was  a  subject  worthy  of 
in-depth  coverage  on  the  Web. 

In  Orlando,  before  the  Sentinel  had  a 
Web  site,  it  had  an  area  on  America 
Online.  In  January,  1996,  the  paper  built 
a  special  section  around  the  10th 
anniversary  of  the  Challenger  explosion. 
A  forum  that  enabled  users  to  prost  their 
recollections  of  what  they  were  doing 
when  they  heard  the  news  —  and  how 
it  affected  them  —  generated  thousands 
of  responses.  So  after  moving  the  paprer 
to  the  Web,  Mike  Bales,  the  SentinePs 
general  manager  for  online  operations, 
determined  to  keep  space  coverage 
front  and  center. 

“It  was  a  process  of  discovery,”  says 
Bales.  “But  there’s  a  hardcore  niche 
audience  that  has  a  thirst  for  this  kind  of 
information.” 


At  MSNBC,  writer 
and  editor  Alan 
Boyle’s  first  marching 
orders  involved  mak¬ 
ing  sure  the  site  cov¬ 
ered  technology  thor¬ 
oughly.  But  then  big 
stories  broke  about 
the  Hale-Bopp  comet, 
and  the  Martian  mete¬ 
orite  that  was  said  to 
contain  traces  of  life, 
and  the  Pathfinder 
landing  on  Mars.  “We 
decided  that  we 
needed  to  try  to  cover 
[space]  in  greater 
depth,”  says  Boyle,  a 
former  editor  at  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer.  “Like  many 
others,  we  quickly 
found  out  that  there  is 
a  great  synergy  between  the  Internet 
and  space  coverage.”  Now  Boyle’s  sole 
focus  is  space,  and  the  MSNBC  site  has 
a  high-level  page  dedicated  to  the  topic. 

Florida  Today,  which  covers  space 
exclusively  on  its  site,  without  shoveling 
stories  from  the  daily  pap)er  onto  the 
Web,  also  spient  a  while  in  the  expjeri- 
mentation  phase.  The  paper  was  the 
first  in  the  Gannett  chain  to  go  online 
when  it  op)ened  a  CompuServe  forum  in 
February  1993,  but  toyed  around  with 
topics  like  tourism.  “We  tried  many  dif¬ 
ferent  things,”  says  Space  Online  editor 
Mark  DeCotis.  “The  one  thing  that  con¬ 
tinued  to  give  us  results  was  space  cov¬ 
erage.”  So  when  the  paper  jumped  to 
the  Web  in  1995,  it  sought  a  handful  of 
sp>onsors  for  a  space-centric  site.  DeCo¬ 
tis  and  manager  Jim  Banke  signed  the 
Kennedy  Space  Center,  the  Astronaut’s 
Hall  of  Fame,  Port  Canaveral,  and  the 
county  tourism  board  as  backers  (the 
Hall  of  Fame  was  later  replaced  by  the 
Melbourne  International  Airport),  and 
Space  Online  was  profitable  from  Day 
One. 

Today,  the  sites  each  carve  out  sub¬ 
niches  within  their  niche.  Space  Online 
has  the  broadest  scope,  since  its  three 
staffers  are  entirely  dedicated  to  news 
about  the  heavens.  “We  cover  every 
launch  in  the  world,”  says  DeCotis. 
“Nobody  else  covers  the  expendables 
that  get  launched  from  the  Cape 
Canaveral  Air  Station  —  the  Atlases  and 
Deltas  and  Titans.  And  we’ll  devote  as 
much  energy  to  covering  a  launch  in 
Kazhakstan  as  we  will  one  from  Cape 
Canaveral.”  The  result  is  a  wide-ranging 
audience  —  one  that’s  deeply  rooted  in 
the  industry.  “The  Ariane  folks  in  French 


Guiana  read  us  every  day,  and  Boeing 
and  Lcx:kheed  read  us,  as  do  the  folks  in 
Houston.  They  send  us  mes.sages,  usu¬ 
ally  with  fixes  and  adds.” 

In  nearby  Orlando,  the  Sentinel  con¬ 
centrates  its  energies  primarily  on  cen¬ 
tral  Florida  space  and  aerospace  news. 
In  Houston,  Read  describes  Space  Cen¬ 
tral’s  mandate  as  “deep  and  rich  cover¬ 
age  of  the  manned  space  program,” 
which  is  what  the  Johnson  Space  Center 
is  responsible  for. 

MSNBC’s  coverage  focuses  on  the 
bigger  NASA  stories,  and  also  delves 
into  what  could  be  termed  “Star  Trek” 
science  —  fostering  debates  about  the 
possibility  of  anti-matter  drives,  alien 
life,  and  wormholes  in  space  and  time. 

Such  pop  culture  diversions  have 
taught  Boyle  and  MSNBC  a  lesson  or 
two  about  Web  news  judgment.  Last 
summer,  Boyle  assumed  that  given  Net- 
heads’  intense  interest  in  stories  about 
extraterrestrials,  he  should  attend  and 
report  on  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
reputed  crash  of  an  alien  spacecraft  in 
Roswell,  N.M.  “We  thought  it  would  be 
fun  to  go  to  Roswell  and  cover  the 
sights  and  sounds  there,  and  we  can 
also  talk  about  the  real  science,”  Boyle 
explains.  Around  the  same  time,  the 
Pathfinder  spacecraft  was  winging  its 
way  toward  Mars,  and  MSNBC  had  no 
one  at  the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  in 
Pasadena,  Calif.,  to  cover  that  event. 

“If  we  had  it  to  do  over  again,  I  would 
be  at  JPL,”  says  a  contrite  Boyle.  “It  was 
a  real  eye-opener  to  see  how  the  legends 
of  aliens  in  Roswell  paled  in  compari.son 
to  the  real-life  landing  on  Mars.” 

Why  Space  Works 

News  sites  all  see  spikes  in  traffic 
related  to  important  shuttle  launches, 
spacewalks,  Mars  exploration,  and  of 
course,  the  continuing  saga  of  the  prob¬ 
lem-plagued  Mir  space  station.  Space 
Online  averages  about  500,000  page 
views  a  month,  the  Sentinel  claims  a  mil¬ 
lion,  and  the  Chronicle  is  up  to  four  mil¬ 
lion.  MSNBC  won’t  release  specific  num¬ 
bers,  but  a  spokesperson  .said  that  space 
stories  are  almost  always  among  the  top 
ten  performing  stories  of  the  day.  And 
when  Pathfinder  touched  down  on  Mars, 
official  NASA  sites  received  as  many  as 
45  million  hits  a  day. 

Why  is  space  coverage  so  popular  on 
the  Web?  “It’s  such  an  incredible  medium 
for  .scientific  communication,”  says  Boyle 
at  MSNBC.  “It’s  just  so  rich,  with  the 
wonderful  images  from  the  .space  shuttle, 
the  Hubble  space  telescope,  and  the  var¬ 
ious  probes  and  spacecraft.  And  NASA 
does  such  a  great  job  of  providing  ani¬ 
mations  and  historical  photographs. 
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The  Houston  Chronicle,  located  Just  20  miles  from  the  Johnson 
Space  Center,  has  turned  the  'Space  Central”  part  of  Its  Web  site 
Into  a  comprehensive  news  service  about  the  space  program.  It 
gets  heavy  traffic  from  around  the  world  whenever  a  space  mission 
Is  In  progress. 


“This  is  a  great  way  to  get  people 
involved  in  the  romance  of  space  flight,” 
he  continues,  recalling  his  own  late 
nights  as  a  youngster  following  the 
Apollo  missions  on  television. 

Users  can  also  get  as  much  or  as  little 
information  as  they  need.  “In  a  l6-day 
science  mission,  there  are  tons  of  science 
experiments  that  are  actually  being  done 
(on  the  shuttle],  and  each  one  is  a  story 
unto  itself,”  says  Read  at  the  Chronicle. 
“We’ve  never  been  able  to  cover  those 
stories  before  in  the  paper.  Now,  we’re 
trying  to  go  through  and  keep  tabs  on 
every  experiment.  If  you’re  curious  about 
one  of  these  litde  arcane  experiments, 
we  want  you  to  be  able  to  come  to  Space 
Central  and  find  out  the  results.” 


Newsroom 
Cooperation 

Covering  news  as  it 
happens  is  proving  a 
challenge  for  many 
online  newspapers, 
and  the  space  sites  are 
no  different.  Rather 
than  using  wire  stories 
to  report  on  events 
that  take  place 
throughout  the  day, 
they’re  hoping  to 
leverage  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  beat 
reporters  in  the  news¬ 
room,  entreating  them 
to  file  earlier  and  more 
often  for  the  Web. 

Orlando  has  been 
achieving  some  of 
the  best  results  with 
that  approach.  Longtime  staff  photogra¬ 
pher  Red  Huber  has  used  a  laptop  to  e- 
mail  photos  directly  from  Kennedy 
Space  Center,  including  some  spectacu¬ 
lar  launch  shots  taken  from  the  roof  of 
the  Vertical  Assembly  Building,  which 
were  posted  within  minutes  of  being 
taken.  And  last  summer,  space  reporter 
Seth  Borenstein  did  several  hours  of 
Web-only  play-by-play  during  a  space- 
walk  to  inspect  damage  to  Mir. 

“If  there  was  a  different  space 
reporter  who  wasn’t  into  online,  we 
wouldn’t  be  doing  as  well  as  we’re 
doing,”  says  the  Sentinels  Bales.  “The 
beat  reporter  is  the  guy  with  the  exper¬ 
tise,  and  he  deserves  a  lot  of  the  credit.” 


At  the  Chronicle,  Read  is  wrestling 
with  entrenched  newsroom  habits  in  his 
campaign  to  bring  more  staff-written 
stories  to  Space  Central  sooner.  “When 
you  come  to  the  Houston  Chronicle, 
you’re  not  coming  here  for  AP  stories,” 
he  says.  “You’re  coming  here  for  the  lat¬ 
est  and  greatest  stories  we  have  from 
our  staff.  But  we’ve  been  having  some 
difficulty  with  reporters  waiting  until  10 
or  11  to  file  —  a  few  minutes  before 
final  deadline.  And  if  you  have  a  morn¬ 
ing  or  afternoon  launch,  that’s  a  long 
period  of  time  when  you’re  not  getting 
local  coverage.” 

To  resolve  the  issue,  the  Chronicle  is 
hiring  a  full-timer  for  the  Web  site  who 
will  focus  on  space  coverage,  recasting 
wire  stories  with  a  local  angle  and  doing 
some  original  reporting.  The  Sentinel  is 
also  mulling  a  staff  increase,  and  Florida 
Today  has  enlisted  the  help  of  interns. 
“The  idea  is  to  keep  that  steady  flow  of 
information  coming  to  us,”  says  Read. 

Editorial  Independence 

Given  the  popularity  of  space  cover¬ 
age  on  the  Web,  many  sites  are  sensing 
a  need  to  play  NASA-related  stories  dif- 
ferendy  than  their  old-media  counter¬ 
parts.  Space  is  listed  with  weighty  sub¬ 
jects  like  “International”  on  the  MSNBC 
site,  even  though  it  gets  significandy  less 
coverage  than  world  news  does  on  the 
television  network.  And  in  Orlando, 
space  stories  tend  to  appear  more  fre- 
quendy  on  the  front  page  of  the  Web 
site  than  the  morning  paper. 

“The  [final  1997]  launch  of  Columbia 
was  an  inside  page  story  for  the  Sen- 
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NASA  has  established  a  large  Web  site  that  seeks  to  circumvent  news 
editors  altogether  as  it  offers  information  in  a  hard  news  format 
directly  to  the  public.  Its  news  often  fails  to  report  negative  or 
controversial  aspects  of  the  space  program. 


tinel,  in  the  A  section,”  says  Booth.  “We 
led  with  it  on  the  Web  site,  and  had  a 
photo.  We  definitely  have  a  different 
market  on  the  Web.  Our  goal  has  always 
been  to  publish  for  them,  and  not  just  to 
mimic  what  the  paper  does.” 

NASA's  Role 

On  the  Web,  anyone  can  be  a  pub¬ 
lisher.  That  includes  government  agen¬ 
cies  like  NASA.  The  space  agency  has 
built  a  network  of  sites  to  provide  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  public,  which  puts  it  in 
direct  competition  with  the  news  sites 
that  cover  space. 

NASA  has  two  goals  on  the  Web;  to 
cut  the  costs  of  communicating  with  the 
news  media  and  the  public,  and  to  dis¬ 
seminate  the  unfiltered  “NASA  view”  of 
events.  Internet  services  manager  Brian 
Dunbar  says  that  instead  of  mailing  press 
releases  to  the  media,  NASA  now  runs 
an  e-mail  list  that  goes  out  to  28,000 
p>eople,  which  has  saved  the  agency 
“hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.” 

Circumventing  News  Editors 

NASA  is  equally  excited  about  the 
ability  to  put  out  its  own  version  of  the 
news,  without  first  going  through  a  print 
or  broadcast  middleman.  “People  can 
get  the  NASA  story  —  what  we  think  the 
story  is  —  and  they  don’t  have  to  won¬ 
der  what’s  going  on  with  the  news  edit¬ 
ing,”  Dunbar  says.  He  adds  that  NASA 
sites  can  often  provide  more  scientific  or 
technical  depth  than  news  sites  offer. 

But  NASA  sites  tend  to  softpedal  neg¬ 
ative  news  about  the  program.  In  Novem¬ 
ber,  when  a  space  shuttle  was  flown 
across  the  country  with  a  few  fastening 
washers  missing,  the  news  got  very  little 


play  on  official  sites, 
even  though  it  ran 
big  on  all  four  of  the 
space  sites  men¬ 
tioned  here.  Dun¬ 
bar’s  response?  “We 
haven’t  had  anything 
to  put  up  about  the 
shuttle  washers. 
We’re  still  investigat¬ 
ing  that,  and  there’s 
been  nothing  official 
out  on  it.”  He  says 
that  all  information 
that  appears  on 
NASA  Web  sites  first 
must  go  through  a 
comprehensive  edit¬ 
ing  and  clearance 
process,  which  is 
managed  by  the 
public  affairs  office. 

NASA  has  taken  a  more  enlightened 
view  when  it  comes  to  credentialing 
online  journalists.  The  site  managers  at 
the  Sentinel,  Chronicle,  Florida  Today 
and  MSNBC  all  had  only  praise  for  the 
agency’s  cooperative  stance.  “I  went 
down  to  cover  a  launch  and  got  the 
same  access  that  they’d  give  a  print  jour¬ 
nalist,”  says  Boyle  at  MSNBC.  Dunbar  at 
NASA  confirms  that  that  is  the  policy.  “If 
somebody  presents  us  with  a  legitimate 
journalistic  outlet,  they’ll  get  creden¬ 
tials,”  he  says.  “The  only  people  denied 
are  those  with  overtly  political  agendas.” 

Original  Coverage 

As  a  topic  for  coverage  on  the  Web, 
space  offers  numerous  opportunities  for 
audio  and  visual  embellishment  beyond 
the  text  and  still  images  that  run  in  the 
paper.  Newspapers  seem  eager  to 
explore  those  opportunities,  and  audi¬ 
ences  seem  to  demand  it.  As  Houston’s 
Read  puts  it,  “We  have  a  lot  of  rocket 
scientists  around  this  town.  When  they 
come  in,  they  expect  something  more 
than  a  posting  of  the  same  story  they 
saw  in  the  newspaper  over  breakfast.” 

That  led  the  Chronicle  to  connect  to 
its  site  a  live,  streaming  audio  feed  of 
the  communications  between  mission 
control  and  the  shuttle.  The  feed  is  an 
exclusive  for  Space  Central  (though  a 
few  sites  do  mirror  —  or  borrow  —  the 
Houston  audio  to  give  more  users 
access).  How  did  they  manage  that?  A 
long  history  of  good  relations  between 
the  paper  and  the  Johnson  Space  Center 
helped.  “We  both  grew  up  together,” 
says  Read.  The  feed  originally  came 
from  an  open  telephone  line  between 
mission  control  and  the  Chronicle,  but 
has  since  moved  to  a  satellite  link. 


“NASA  used  to  hang  up  the  phone  on  us 
every  so  often,”  Read  explains.  “There 
was  a  reliability  problem  there.” 

Last  year,  the  Sentinel's  site  offered 
special  live  coverage  of  the  Mir  space- 
walks  and  protests  related  to  the  Cassi¬ 
ni  spacecraft’s  radioactive  fuel  source. 
The  Orlando  site  is  now  in  the  process 
of  budgeting  for  a  live  video  feed  from 
the  Kennedy  Space  Center.  And  MSNBC 
is  planning  to  cover  more  launches  live 
from  Florida.  Boyle  says  even  with  the 
distance-shrinking  capabilities  of  the 
Internet,  there’s  still  no  substitute  for 
being  there.  “You’re  not  waiting  for  the 
information  to  come  down  the  wire. 
You  can  anticipate,  and  it’s  easier  to  get 
access  and  to  ask  the  questions  that  you 
feel  need  to  be  asked.” 

Consistency  Important 

One  important  lesson  the  space 
papers  have  learned  is  that  users  expect 
consistency.  It’s  nice  to  have  colorful, 
in-depth  coverage  of  a  big  event  like  a 
satellite  rescue,  but  it’s  even  nicer  to 
have  a  thorough  Web  resource  users 
can  visit  when  there’s  less  going  on. 

Florida  Today  and  NASA  have  done 
the  best  jobs  of  creating  space-related 
archives  that  can  attract  users  in  slow 
news  periods,  and  MSNBC  is  building  a 
standing  feature  that  will  celebrate  the 
glory  days  of  the  space  program.  “We’re 
looking  to  create  an  enduring  center- 
piece  for  the  site,”  says  Boyle. 

The  Sentinel  and  Chronicle  both 
acknowledge  the  need  for  more  consis¬ 
tency  in  their  coverage.  “We  want  to 
increase  the  quality  of  the  site,  but  its 
longevity  is  really  going  to  be  our 
strength,”  says  Read  in  Houston.  Orlan¬ 
do’s  Booth  is  planning  regular  weekly 
features  that  look  at  NASA.  “We’d  like  to 
do  something  uniquely  online  —  what’s 
going  on  at  the  space  center?  What’s  the 
status  of  the  next  launch?”  Booth  and 
Read  both  feel  that  it’s  hard  to  earn 
bookmarks  from  armchair  astronauts 
unless  they  can  find  interesting  space- 
related  content  on  every  visit. 

Other  Newspapers 

Space  coverage  has  already  proven 
its  ability  to  attract  large  audiences  to 
Web  sites,  but  online  newspapers  are 
also  hoping  that  it  will  attract  deep- 
pocketed,  non-local  advertisers.  So  far, 
that  hasn’t  happened.  But  Houston’s 
Read  is  optimistic  that  it’s  only  a  matter 
of  time.  “We  reach  the  world  with  Space 
Central,  and  we  reach  it  reliably  and 
predictably,  and  we  can  track  it  and  tell 
you  exactly  where  these  people  are 
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coming  from,”  he  says.  “This  is  a  nation¬ 
al  market  we  reach  that  we  may  not  in 
other  areas  of  the  site.” 

There’s  still  some  question,  though,  as 
to  whether  local  advertisers  care  about  a 
site’s  national  reach,  and  whether  nation¬ 
al  advertisers  will  be  interested  in  run¬ 
ning  Web  campaigns  on  individual  news¬ 
paper  sites,  rather  than  multi-site  net¬ 
works  like  Knight  Kidder’s  RealCities. 

While  the  dailies  in  central  Florida 
and  Houston  have  seen  the  opportunity 
to  use  space  to  turn  local  sites  into 
national  attractions  on  the  Web,  the 
southern  California  papers  seemed  to 
have  missed  it  —  so  far.  Neither  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  or  the  San  Diego  Union 
Tribune  —  even  though  they’re  in  a  tra¬ 
ditionally  aerospace-dominated  market, 
which  is  also  home  to  the  Jet  Propulsion 
Lab  —  maintain  standing  features  relat¬ 
ed  to  space.  In  Florida,  the  Tampa  Tri¬ 
bune  and  the  Jacksonville  Times-Union 
both  turn  a  cold  shoulder  to  the  Cape. 

“I  think  they’re  missing  a  bet,  and  I’d 
prefer  that  they  keep  missing  it,”  says 
Read.  “This  is  not  an  infinite  pie,  and  there 
aren’t  a  lot  of  extra  helpings  to  go  along.” 

While  Florida  Today  is  going  to  “stay 
focused  on  the  space  niche,  and  keep 
the  overhead  low,”  according  to  DeCo- 
tis,  the  other  sites  are  kxiking  for  topics 
that  might  have  similar  traffic-building 
potential.  Orlando  has  been  building  up 
parts  of  its  site  focusing  on  the  hurri¬ 
cane  season,  the  NBA  Orlando  Magic 
and  the  local  theme  park  industry. 
Houston  is  looking  to  increase  coverage 
of  the  energy  and  transportation  indus¬ 
tries  —  in  addition  to  being  an  oil-pro¬ 


ducing  hub,  the  city  is  the  third-largest 
ocean  port  in  the  U.S. 

Local  Niches 

Online  newspaper  analyst  Bill  Bass  of 
Forrester  Research  is  a  big  proponent  of 
that  kind  of  approach.  “This  is  a  good  idea 
for  papers,”  he  says.  “The  Knoxville  News- 
Sentinel  gets  most  of  its  traffic  to  a  site 
called  govols.com  [focused  on  University 
of  Tennessee  athletics),  and  the  Lexington 
Herald-Leader  covers  horses  and  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kentucky  basketball.  The  reach  and 
interest  level  in  these  topics  extend  far 
beyond  their  circulation  areas.” 

Like  space,  Bass  says  most  local  mar¬ 
kets  have  topics  that  can  draw  national 
and  even  international  users  to  a  news¬ 
paper  Web  site.  Houston’s  Read  whole¬ 
heartedly  agrees.  “It’s  those  pieces  that 
make  your  city  unique  that  you  should 
look  at.  The  biggest  beats  for  the  news¬ 
paper  tend  to  be  worth  exploring  on  the 
Web  site,  even  though  they  may  not  be 
the  ones  your  newspaper  staff  is  most 
excited  about.  They  may  be  big  and  hard 
to  get  a  handle  on  —  but  on  the  Web, 
you  can  put  all  of  those  stories  together, 
and  begin  to  weave  a  pattern  that  shows 
the  world  what  you’ve  been  doing.” 


Florida  Todays  DeCotis  believes  that 
finding  and  defending  a  topical  niche 
on  the  Web  is  a  competitive  necessity 
for  papers  that  hope  to  survive  —  and 
prosper  —  on  the  Web.  “We  realized 
that  someone  had  to  get  to  the  high 
ground  first,  and  we  feel  we  have,”  he 
says.  “If  you’ve  got  a  niche,  you  better 
get  it,  before  someone  else  does. 


Scott  Kirsner  is  a  Boston-based  jour¬ 
nalist  who  cotters  media  and  technol¬ 
ogy  issues  for  MediaINFO  .com. 

Space  URLs 

Orlando  Sentinel 
http://www.orlandosentineLcom 

Houston  Chronicle's  Space  Central 

http://www.chron.com/contenV 

interactive/space/index.html 

Rorida  Today's  Space  Online 
http://www.flatoday.com/space/ 

MSNBCs  Space  Coverage 

http://www.msnbc.com/news/ 

spacenews_front.asp 

NASA 

http://www.nasa.gov 
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ExpertSource  =  Free  Information 

N0W...Y0U  can  quickly  and 
easily  secure  quotations  and 
reliable  background  informa¬ 
tion  for  news  articles  and 
feature  stories  from  tbe 
ExpertSource  database. 

Authoritative  information, 
insights  and  analysis  is 
available  at  no  charge  from 
The  Round  Table  Group’s 
link  to  several  hundred  lead¬ 
ing  univwsities  and  think 
tanks,  as  well  as  industry 
experts  from  BusinessWire’s 
member  companies. 

For  more  information 
just  call  Business  Wire  at 
21Z7S2.9600  Ext  238  or 
check  out  our  web  site  at 
hUpi/Anrww.buelneaawSre  com 
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ANIMATE  YOUR  WEB 
SITE  GIF  GRAPHICS 

IT'S  EASIER  THAN  YOU  THINK 


Making  graphics  move  on  the  computer  screen  has  always  been  a 
complicated  and  somewhat  daunting  process.  But  now,  a  flock  of  new 
programs  makes  the  animation  of  Web  site  gif  files  incredibly  easy. 


If  you’ve  spent  more  then  10  minutes  surfing  the 
Web,  you  know  animated  gif  files.  To  some, 
they’re  the  annoying  flashing  graphics  that  divert 
attention  from  the  content  of  a  page.  But  to 
advertisers,  they  mean  a  25%  increase  in  click¬ 
through  rates  when  compared  to  static  ad  banners. 

For  the  Web  site  designer,  they’re  a  practical  tool 
that  can  make  less  seem  like  more.  Fact  is,  the  avail¬ 
able  graphic  display  area  of  a  computer  screen  is  very 
limited  and  gif  animations  allow  you  to  use  a  single 
patch  of  space  to  show  multiple  images.  And  the 
{XJtential  of  this  goes  far  beyond  just  ads.  Gif  anima¬ 
tions  can  be  used  to  make  a  logo  more  distinctive,  to 
promote  a  special  section  within  your  site  or  to  allow 
you  to  illustrate  your  editorial  content  more  effec¬ 
tively.  Want  to  make  that  rain  cloud  icon  in  your 
weather  section  actually  rain  or  the  baseball  batter 
icon  in  your  sports  section  actually  swing?  Then  gif 
animations  are  what  you’re  looking  for. 

Traditionally,  computer  animation  programs  have 
had  a  reputation  for  being  complicated  and  difficult 
to  use.  Don’t  let  that  scare  you.  Gif  animations  are 
different.  They’re  simple  because  they  don’t  really  do 
that  much. 

Basically,  they  work  something  like  a  digital  flip- 
book  in  which  a  series  of  pictures  automatically 
change  at  time  increments  set  by  you. 

When  the  art  is  executed  corrertly  —  a  small  star 
moving  across  a  dark  background,  for  instance  —  a 
sense  of  movement  is  created.  When  five  images  of  a 
star  —  each  showing  the  star  in  a  different  position 
—  are  rapidly  “played”  on  the  screen,  the  illusion  of 
a  star  arcing  across  the  heavens  is  achieved. 

Three  Types  of  Programs 

Animated  gifs  consist  of  “scripts”  —  text  code  that 
instructs  the  various  images  how,  when  and  where  to 
display  themselves. 

Now  there  are  three  kinds  of  simple  programs  on 
the  market  that  make  the  process  of  “scripting”  an 
animation  easy,  even  for  the  novice.  The  first  type  is 
called  a  “scripting”  program;  the  second  a  “frame 
compiler”  and  the  third  an  “animation  sequencer.” 

All  three  ultimately  accomplish  the  same  thing; 
they  automate  the  process  of  assembling  a  collection 
of  images  and  scripted  movement  instructions  into  a 


single  gif  structure  that  can  be  uploaded  onto  a  Web 
site  just  like  any  other  graphic.  Each  time  that  graph¬ 
ic  is  loaded  into  a  Web  browser  that  supports  ani¬ 
mated  gifs,  it  will  “play”  the  animation. 

Scripting:  Gif  Construction 

The  most  basic  programs  for  creating  animated 
gifs  are  scripting  programs.  Two  of  the  best  known 
and  most  widely  used  are  GifBuilder  (for  Mac)  or  Gif 
Construction  Set  (for  PC).  When  you  open  an  already 
animated  gif  file  in  Gif  Construction  Set  you  can  see 
the  script  “blocks”  that  make  up  an  animated  gif 
(screen  figure  1):  the  header  block,  loop  block,  con¬ 
trol  block,  image  block  and  optional  comment  and 
application  blocks. 

The  number  of  images  contained  in  the  animation 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  displayed  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  you.  Block  controls  let  you  easily  define 
the  scripts  or  commands  that  tell  the  animation  how 
long  it  should  remain  visible  or  whether  it  should 
execute  itself  once  and  stop,  or  execute  itself  contin¬ 
uously. 

Using  the  Gif  Construction  Set,  for  example,  the 
script  for  the  animation  blocks  is  shown  in  the  main 
window.  The  “Header”  block  tells  your  browser  what 
type  of  gif  file  it  is  seeing  —  typically  gif89a,  the  gif 
format  that  allows  for  transparent  colors.  The  Header 
block  also  indicates  the  screen  size,  or  the  width  and 
height  dimensions  of  the  largest  image  in  the  entire 
animation.  The  global  palette  information  —  or  all 
the  indexed  colors  you’ve  used  in  the  graphics  in 
your  animation  —  is  contained  in  this  block  as  well. 
As  with  all  images  for  the  Web,  this  palette  can  never 
be  larger  than  256  colors. 

The  “Loop”  Gif  Construrtion  block  controls  how 
many  times  the  animation  will  loop  through  or  “play” 
itself. 

Each  animated  gif  has  a  control  block  and  an 
image  block  for  each  image.  The  control  block  is 
used  to  set  the  amount  of  delay  in  l/lOOths  of  a  sec¬ 
ond.  That’s  the  amount  of  time  the  single  image  will 
remain  on  the  screen  before  it  is  replaced  by  the  next 
one.  This  control  can  also  be  used  to  set  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  each  individual  image.  Image  blocks  can 
have  different  dimensions  as  long  as  any  image  isn’t 
larger  than  the  screen  size  set  in  the  header  block. 
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monly  known,  are  the  easi¬ 
est  gif  animation  programs 
to  use  because  they  are  the 
most  visual  and  intuitive  of 
the  genre. 

GifMation  (for  Mac), 
Ulead’s  Gif  Animator  and 
Gamani’s  Gif  Movie  Gear 
(both  for  PC)  are  among  the 
more  widely  used  frame 
compilers. 

Ulead  Gif  Animator 
shows  the  different  blocks  of 
your  animation  in  the  left 
hand  window,  (screen  fig¬ 
ure  2)  Clicking  on  any  of 
these  blocks  will  display  the 
associated  image  in  the  main 
window.  Double  clicking  on 
any  block  pops  up  a  win¬ 
dow  that  allows  you  to  edit 
the  image  —  either  the 
palette  or  the  actual  image 
itself  can  be  modified.  Other 
specifics  about  each  image 
are  shown  in  the  top  win¬ 
dow.  Using  these  screen 
controls,  you  can  change  the 
timing  of  the  animation,  the 
X  and  Y  offset  and  transparent  colors. 
You  can  also  set  your  global  (or  header) 
information  to  control  how  many  times 
the  animation  will  loop  through,  the 
global  palette  and  the  background  color 
of  your  animation. 

Gamani  Gif  Movie  Gear  uses  a 
film  strip  motif  for  displaying  your 
animated  gif  (screen  figure  3)-  To 


About 


HEADER  GIF89a  Screen  (120  x  60) 

LOOP 

CONTROL 

IMAGE  can  you  see  120  x  60. 32  colours 
CONTROL 

IMAGE  star  1  11  x  9, 32  colours 
CONTROL 

IMAGE  black  1  11  x  9. 32  colours 
CONTROL 

IMAGE  star  2  11  x  9,  32  colours 
CONTROL 

IMAGE  black  2  1 1  x  9. 32  colours 
CONTROL 
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Screen  Figure  1 


For  instance  in  the  Gif  Construction 
Set  example  (screen  figure  1),  the 
screen  size  of  the  first  image  in  our  ani¬ 
mation  in  the  header  block  is  120  x  60 
—  the  same  size  as  the  screen  size  set  in 
that  same  header  block.  The  stars  in 
each  image  block  are  each  only  11x9 
pixels,  and  their  position  in  the  anima¬ 
tion  screen  is  determined  by  the  X  and 
Y  offset  —  the  position  within 
the  animation  screen. 

The  comment  block  of  any 
animation  can  be  used  for 
comments  such  as  who  created 
it  and  the  creation  date.  A  com¬ 
ment  will  not  show  up  in  the 
animation  when  you  view  it 
through  a  Web  browser. 

Gif  Construction  is  conve¬ 
nient  and  quick  to  use.  It  comes 
with  an  “animation  wizard”  that 
walks  you  step  by  step  through 
the  process  of  creating  an  ani¬ 
mated  gif.  You  just  add  each 
image  to  the  animation  in  the 
order  you  want  them  to  appear. 

Then  you  are  prompted  for  your 
palette  choices,  the  number  of 
times  you  want  the  graphic  to 
loop  through,  and  the  delay 
between  images.  Answer  the 
questions  and  you’re  ready  to 
go.  Gif  Construction  writes  all 
the  scripx  for  you.  You  can  also 
preview  your  animation  to  check 
timing  and  placement  of  your 
images. 


Frame  Compilers 

Somewhat  different  from  scripting 
tools  are  the  other  kind  of  gif  animation 
programs  called  frame  compilers.  They 
have  a  much  more  graphical  user  inter¬ 
face,  allowing  you  to  view  all  frames  of 
your  animated  images  and  modify  them 
without  actually  seeing  any  of  the  script¬ 
ing.  Frame  compilers,  as  they  are  com- 


Screen  Figure  2 
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ics,  they  don’t  need  to  be 
much  bigger  in  bytes  titan  a 
static  graphic.  Both  Gif  Ani¬ 
mator  and  Gif  Movie  Gear 
have  functions  to  automatical¬ 
ly  optimize  your  animations. 
The  optimization  makes  sure 
all  images  are  mapped  to  a 
global  palette,  and  automati¬ 
cally  set  the  number  of  colors 
to  the  lowest  po.ssible  bits  by 
removing  any  colors  that 
aren’t  used. 

When  compiling  your  ani¬ 
mations  you  should  keep  in 
mind  that  to  animate  one 
small  part  of  your  image,  you 
don’t  need  to  recreate  the 
entire  image  with  that  part  of 
the  image  changed.  In  the  Gif 
Movie  Gear  example,  (screen 
figure  J)  the  only  thing  that 
changes  is  the  star,  so  each 
.subsequent  frame  consi.sts  of 
just  the  part  of  the  animation 
that  changes.  Setting  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  star  images  to 
transparent  allows  the  text 
image  (can  you  see  the  stars?) 
to  show  through  the  other 
images  as  they  loop  through. 

An  optimization  function 
will  automatically  replace  any 
duplicate  pixels  with  a  trans¬ 
parency  so  each  individual 
image  is  composed  of  as  few 
colors  as  possible.  When  using 
any  gif  animation  program  you 
should  always  optimize  your 
animations  —  this  is  what 
keeps  them  small  in  size. 
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Screen  Figure  3 


Animation  Sequencer 

Once  you  understand  the 
basics  of  animation,  you  can 
move  on  to  a  more  fully  fea¬ 
tured  animator  like  Extensis’ 

Photo  Animator  (for  Mac  and 

I 

PC).  Photo  Animator  is  an  ani¬ 
mation  .sequencer  that  uses 
layers,  frames  and  cells  to  cre- 
L  ate  a  layered  animation  that 

can  then  be  exported  as  an 
animated  gif  (screen  figure  4). 
You  can  import  Photoshop 
^1*"  images  directly  into  Photo 

- - ^  Animator,  and  any  layers  will 

remain  intact.  Then  using  the 
included  filters  you  can  create 
movement,  fading,  merging,  masks  and 
nested  sub  animations. 

In  one  of  the  tutorials  included  with 
the  demo  version  of  the  software,  you 
learn  how  to  use  layers,  frames  and  cells 
separately  to  make  an  airplane  and  its 


Screen  Figure  4 

modify  any  image  in  your  animation 
you  simply  double  click  on  any 
frame.  As  with  the  Gif  Animator,  you 
can  set  transparent  colors,  your  X 
and  Y  offset  and  the  delay  until  the 
next  image. 


Size  Always  Matters 

If  you  have  any  experience  making 
graphics  for  the  Web,  you  know  that 
small  is  good.  If  you  don’t  know  this  — 
small  is  good.  Even  though  animated 
graphics  contain  several  different  graph- 
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shadow  move  up  and  down  against  a 
background  that  scrolls  beneath  it.  If 
you  aren’t  familiar  with  creating  anima¬ 
tions,  it  is  highly  recommended  that  you 
take  the  time  to  work  through  the  tuto¬ 
rials  as  the  interface  of  this  software  is 
more  involved  than  the  simpler  scripting 
tools  and  frame  compilers. 

Web  browsers  currently  don’t  sup¬ 
port  all  of  the  options  made  possible  by 
the  various  animation  programs,  includ¬ 
ing  displaying  text  outside  of  the  image 
and  accepting  Web  user  input  before 
moving  on  to  the  next  frame  of  the  ani¬ 
mation. 

The  general  functions  detailed  above 
are  supported  by  Netscape  2.0+, 
Microsoft  Internet  Explorer  3.0+,  and 
AOL  3-0+.  When  creating  animated 
graphics  it  is  good  to  keep  in  mind  that 
with  browser  versions  before  the  ones 
listed  above,  you  will  either  see  only  the 
first  image  or  the  last  image  in  your  ani¬ 
mation,  so  your  most  important  infor¬ 
mation  should  be  in  the  first  and  last 
images. 

All  of  these  animation  packages  do  a 
good  job  of  creating  animated  gifs.  Tlie 
frame  compilers  are  the  easiest  to  use. 
Gif  Movie  Gear  has  the  most  under¬ 
standable  interface  since  it  allows  you  to 
see  all  of  the  frames  in  your  animation 
at  the  same  time.  You  can  control  the 
optimization  more  than  with  Ulead’s  Gif 
Animator.  But,  if  you  are  looking  for 
special  effects,  and  are  either  experi¬ 
enced  with  building  animations  or  are 
willing  to  take  some  time  to  learn, 
Extensis’  Photo  Animator  is  a  great  tool. 

Kim  McGalliard  is  Webmaster  of  the 
E&P MediaINFO.com  Website. 


Gif  Animation  URLS: 

GifBuilder 

http://iawww.epfl.ch/Staff/ 

Yves.Piguet/clip2gif-home/ 

GifBuilder.html 

Gif  Construction  Set 
www.inindworkshop.com 

GifMation 

www.boxtopsoft.com/workshops 


WEBCAMS:  HOW... 

Continued  from  page  12 

paper  or  radio  operation  that  wants 
more  than  the  basics  but  can’t  pay  for 
it,  try  doing  what  the  five  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  area  are 
doing.  Share  resources  with  people 
—  like  local  TV  station  operators  — 


who  can  help  you  reach  that  goal. 
Together,  the  Florida  organizations 
share  an  amazing  —  and  expensive 
—  Perpetual  Robotics  iCam  with  their 
sister,  WPTV-TV,  on  their  shared 
TCPalm.com  site.  The  camera  lets 
Web  surfers  aim  and  zoom  a  live 
camera  however  they  choose,  simply 
by  clicking  on  the  picture. 
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InfiNet  equips  newspapers  to  publish  online  profitably  with  tools  that  exceed 
revenue  goals,  expand  advertiser  bases  and  enhance  online  content 

No  other  company  matches  our  integration  of  reliable  hosting,  24-hour  tech¬ 
nical  support  and  powerful  publishing  tools.  Join  the  160-plus  newspaper 
affiliates  who  rely  on  InfiNet  Call  (800)  391-8760  today. 


SEE  OUR  NEW  PRODUCTS! 

Visit  us  at  Connections  -  Booth  #13  and  NEXPO  -  Booth  #533 


Online  Solutions  for  Newspapers 

(800)391-8760  soliitions@infi.net  www.infi.net 


Gamani  Gif  Movie  Gear 
www.gamani.com 

Ulead  Gif  Animator 
www.ulead.com 

Extensis'  Photo  Animator 
www.extensis.com 
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by  Hoag  Levins 

GOOD,  BAD  a 
UGLY  ONUNE 

WEB  DESIGN  FOR  NON-DESIGNERS 


THE  NON-DESIGNER'S  WEB  BOOK: 

An  easy  guide  to  creating,  designing,  and 
posting  your  own  web  site 

Robin  Williams  and  John  Tollett 

Peachpit  Press,  Berkeley  1998,  288 pages,  $29.95 

In  their  oversized  (7  X  11  inch)  Non-Designer’s 
Web  Book,  Robin  Williams,  author  of  a  dozen 
computer  books,  and  John  Tollett,  a  long  time  art 
director,  have  created  a  rare  thing:  an  instruction 
book  that  is  as  informative  as  it  us  fun  to  read.  It’s 
also  serious,  cTammed  full  of  insights  and  aimcnl  at  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  print  communications  world  who  must  make 
the  mental  transition  to  the  digital  worid. 

Williams  and  Tollett  write,  “We  need  to  combine 
technical  skills  with  design  skills  and  creative  copy- 
writing.  We  need  to  learn  to  do  things  differently  to 
publish  on  the  screen  what  we  do  to  publish  on 
paper.  So  this  book  covers  the  gamut  of  what  you 
need  to  know  technically,  with  a  strong  emphasis  on 
the  design  of  Web  pages.” 

And  they  deliver  what  they  promise.  Vividly.  The 
book  uses  full  color  illustrations  on  almost  every  page 
to  clearly  and  succinctly  explain  concepts  of  Web  site 
function  and  design  that  are  not  obvious  and  are 
often  difficult  to  fully  convey  in  words  alone. 

Guide  for  Non-Wirehead  Journalists 

This  is  the  perfect  purchase  for  those  growing 
legions  of  non-wirehead  reporters,  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  who  suddenly  feel  a  need  to  become  familiar 
with  Web  mechanics.  Some  are  under  pressure  to 
help  plan  their  company’s  first  Web  site.  Some  are 
being  forced  to  deal  with  the  Web  as  it  impinges  on 
other  aspects  of  their  beats.  And  others  want  to 
explore  the  power  and  reach  of  a  personal  Web  site. 

There  is  an  avalanche  of  Web  how-to  books  avail¬ 
able  for  such  novices,  but  a  shortage  of  good  ones 
that  are  quick  and  to  the  point.  This  is  one  of  those. 

While  the  Non-Designer’s  Web  Book  provides  an 
A-to-Z  overview  of  Web  site  creation,  design  and 
functionality,  it  emphasizes  the  practical.  For  instance, 
the  opening  chapters  detail  the  eight  best-selling  Web 
authoring  software  packages  (Adobe  PageMill,  Claris 
Home  Page,  GoLive  CyberStudio,  Symantec  Visual 
Page,  SoftQuad  HotMetal,  NetObjects  Fusion, 
Microsoft  Frontpage  and  Netscape  Composer).  Then, 
the  principles  of  page  construction  are  demonstrated 
as  they  are  used  in  Adobe  PageMill  and  Claris  Home 
Page,  the  two  lowest-priced  authoring  programs,  and 
GoLive,  one  of  the  most  expensive.  Authoring  pro¬ 
grams  are  to  Web  page  construction  what  Quark  or 
PageMaker  are  to  print  page  construction. 


What  makes  this  section  so  useful  is  that  the  color 
illu.strations  show  the  screen  controls  for  the  author¬ 
ing  programs,  along  with  the  effects  each  achieves 
on  some  aspect  of  HTML  page  structure.  This  lets 
readers  immediately  see  the  difference  in  each  pro¬ 
gram’s  approach  and  is  helpful  to  anyone  making  a 
decision  about  which  authoring  package  will  be 
most  appropriate  for  his  or  her  requirements. 

Woven  through  every  aspect  of  the  book  —  includ¬ 
ing  the  visuals  of  its  own  pages  —  is  a  concern  for 
esthetic  elements  that  directly  affect  the  reader’s  per¬ 
ception  of  the  content  publisher’s  credibility.  In  the 
tongue-clucking  humor  that  laces  much  of  the  text, 
the  authors  point  out  that  “ugly  typography  doesn’t 
always  mean  something.  Sometimes  it’s  just  ugly.” 

Valuable  Typographic  Tips 

Even  veteran  Web  site  operators  are  likely  to 
glean  useful  tips  from  the  demonstrations  of  how 
different  typographic  approaches  maximize  the  look 
and  function  of  a  Web  page.  Here  again,  the  real 
power  of  the  work  is  its  use  of  illustrations  to  actu¬ 
ally  show  what  is  being  explained. 

An  example;  When  type  below  12  points  in  size 
is  used  in  gif  graphics  on  Web  pages,  it  often  breaks 
up  and  becomes  difficult  to  read  on  the  screen. 
However,  when  Photoshop’s  “layers”  function  is 
used  to  create  two  blocks  of  the  same  type  direcdy 
atop  one  another,  the  opacity  and  screen  resolution 
of  the  small  type  is  significantly  enhanced  in  the 
resulting  gif.  It’s  a  secret  way  to  make  your  small 
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Web  site  type  look  better  —  and,  hence, 
more  credible  — than  your  competitor’s. 


E&P  Interactive 

Now!  Redesigned  for  ease  of  use.  Editor  &  Publisher 
Interactive  links  you  to  a  world  of  industry  information  and 
continues  to  set  industry  standards. 


A  Gallery  of  Bad  Design 

One  of  the  books’  best  chapters  is 
called  “How  to  Recognize  Good  &  Bad 
Design.”  “Bad  design,”  the  authors 
write,  “is  fun  to  recognize.  We  find  in 
our  workshops  that  people  love  to  pick 
apart  Web  sites.” 

With  that  as  preamble,  they  proceed 
to  rip  into  page  after  page  of  Web  sites, 
typical  of  those  encountered  on  any 
given  day  spent  surfing  online  media 
sites.  Side-by-side  comparisons  of  the 
same  page  elements  assembled  in  differ¬ 
ent  ways  are  used  to  dramatically  show 
why  the  same  information  on  one  screen 
design  exudes  a  sense  of  quality  and 
sophistication  while,  on  another  screen 
design,  is  amateurish  and  dorky-looking. 

Another  section  of  particular  value  to 
novice  Web  site  builders  provides  short 
but  lucid  explanations  of  the  confusing 
color  systems  and  concepts  of  comput¬ 
er  screen  displays.  If  you  don’t  know 
the  difference  between  RGB  color  and 
indexed  color,  or  why  the  color  palette 
is  crucial  to  the  creation  of  fast-loading 
graphics,  you’ll  learn  a  lot  here. 

Correct  Web  Screen  Sizing 

The  book  also  reveals  why  some 
Web  designers  create  screens  that 
stretch  so  far  to  the  right  they  require 
sideways  scrolling  to  read:  stupidity. 
Astounding  numbers  of  even  profes¬ 
sional  Web  site  designers  don’t  under¬ 
stand  which  screen  size  works  best  on 
most  monitors.  But  Williams  and  Tollett 
do  and  they  provide  the  exact  details. 
You  must  build  your  Web  site  to  a  pre¬ 
cise  size  or  it  will  overflow  on  a  large 
percentage  of  the  different  monitors 
used  by  the  tens  of  millions  of  comput¬ 
er  users  who  access  the  Internet.  Badly 
sized  screens  drive  online  readers  away. 

Finally,  there  are  two  features  which 
end  this  book  with  a  flourish  and  make 
it  a  superb  reference  work.  The  first  is  a 
voluminous,  minutely  detailed  index 
that  functions  not  only  as  an  index  to 
the  book,  but  to  the  Web  construction 
and  maintenance  process  itself.  The  sec¬ 
ond  feature  is  a  color  patch  master  page 
of  the  hex  codes  that  work  best  for  Web 
page  background  colors.  You  won’t 
fully  appreciate  the  value  of  this  item 
until  you  are  assembling  your  first  Web 
site.  Then,  like  the  book  it  is  part  of,  it 
will  seem  a  true  godsend. 


Hoag  Levins  is  executive  editor  of  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  Company’s  maga¬ 
zine  division. 


NEWl 


links  to  Sites  across 
■Hall  MediaHB 


It's  the  industry's  connection  to  news 
Web  sites  across  all  media:  newspa¬ 
pers,  magazines,  radio  and  television 
stations,  dty  guides  and  more!  With 
search  classifications  such  as  type  of 
media,  geographic  location,  publica¬ 
tion/station  frequency  and  type  of 
publication/site  -  entertainment,  trav¬ 
el,  news,  business,  etc  -  finding  and 
browsing  news  sites  has  never  been 
easier! 


HEWl 


Classifieds 


It's  the  industry's  premier  classified 
site.  Now!  Access  all  help  wanted  and 
positions  wanted  ads  in  E&P  before 
they  hit  newsstands  and  mailboxes. 
Posted  online  every  Friday  at  5p.m., 
you'll  want  to  get  the  lead  on  industry 
employment  opportunities! 

E&P  Library 

Indispensable  for  industry  reseach. 
Archives  of  articles  from  E&P  back  to 
1988,  FPP  Magazine,  MediaINFO.com 
supplement  and  E&P  Interactive  - 
Available  by  the  article,  monthly  or 
annually. 


Access  the  #1  Choice  of  the 
Newspaper  Industry*! 

Editor  &  Publisher  Interactive  deliveres 
original  content  including:  five  weekly 
columns  covering  global  online  issues, 
briefs  on  new  media  business  and  print 
press  issues,  reviews  on  Web  sites  and 
journalists'  web  sites  and  Steve 
Outing's  Stop  The  Presses!  -  news  and 
analysis  of  the  online  news  industry. 
Browse  these  features  also: 

•  E&P  articles 

•  FPP  articles 

•  Daily  columns  on  the  print 
and  new  media  industries 

•  Web  news  sites  of  the  week 

•  Conference  news 

•  Upcoming  conferences  &  conventions 

•  Database  of  consultants  for 
interactive  communications 

•  Research 

•  A  store  of  E&P  products 
...  and  more! 

It's  the  IncJustry's  most 
accessed  Web  Site! 

Editor  &  Publisher  Interactive  is 
accessed  by  more  industry  Web  site 
users  than  any  other  related  Web  site, 
including  the  NAA,  ZD  Net,  Digital 
Edge,  C/Net,  PC  Week  Online,  Media 
Central,  Web  Developer  and  other 
sites! 


Visit  Editor  &  Publisher  Interactive  Today! 


www.mediainfo.com 


Editor  &  Publisher  Interactive  keeps  the  digital  delivery  of  news  simple! 

*U.S.  Newspaper  Industry  Study  by  Scarborough,  1997 
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by  James  Derk 


AVOIDING  HOAX 

Do  Your  Reporters  Know  How  to 


WEB  SITES 

Verify  A  Site's  Owner? 


During  the  1996  Presidential  election,  a  Bob 
Dole  campaign  site  on  the  World  Wide  Web 
received  more  than  20  million  “hits”  by 
Internet  browsers  from  all  over  the  world. 
They  could  read  campaign  materials, 
see  photos  of  the  candidate  and  read  his  platform 
easily  by  heading  over  to  “www.dole96.org.” 

Trouble  was,  all  of  the  content  was  made  up. 
Dole’s  official  site  was  “www.dole96.com”  —  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  other  one. 

No  one  knows  if  anyone  believed  what  they  might 
have  seen  on  the  other  site  but  it  remains  a  shining 
example  of  the  trouble  of  certifying  and  verifying 
information  one  finds  on  the  Web.  Because  there  are 
few  rules  about  setting  up  “domain  names”  (unless 
they  contain  a  trademark)  there  is  a  bustling  business 
in  domain  registration  and  not  all  of  them  go  to  the 
people  or  companies  you  might  think. 

When  the  makers  of  the  movie  EtHta  went  to 
make  a  Web  site  to  promote  the  film,  they  found 
“www.evita.com”  already  taken  by  an  entrepreneur 
hoping  to  resell  it.  The  movie  company  opted  for 
“www.evita-themovie.com”  instead.  Same  thing  with 
the  blockbuster  Titanic-,  Paramount  had  to  settle  for 
“www.titanicmovie.com”  because  “titanic.com”  was 
already  gone. 

MonicaLewinsky.com 

Within  hours  of  the  first  reports  of  President  Clin¬ 
ton’s  “intern  trouble,”  the  sites  “monicalewinsky.com”, 
“monicalewinski.com”  and  nearly  every  other  variant 
of  the  young  woman’s  name  were  registered  by 
“cyber-squatters”  hoping  to  make  some  quick  cash. 
The  site  “www.lewinsky.com”  is  for  sale  for  “$1.5  mil¬ 
lion  or  best  offer”  according  to  its  owner. 

Journalism  schools  all  over  the  world  now  are 
teaching  students  about  the  “Salinger  Effect,”  that  is, 
don’t  believe  everything  you  read  on  the  Internet  just 
because  it’s  there.  Some  information  is  presented  in  a 
very  professional  manner  on  the  Web  and  it  can  take 
a  while  to  recognize  the  joke. 

For  example,  the  slick  site  put  up  by  “Dream 
Technologies  International  at  “http;//www.d- 
b.net/dti/”  will  even  take  online  orders  for  your 
human  clone  and  offers  testimonials,  research  papers 
and  photos. 

Domain  Spoofing 

The  problem  of  “domain  spoofing,”  that  is,  getting 
an  address  very  close  to  someone  else’s,  is  another 
troubling  issue  for  journalists  on  a  deadline.  Some 
sites  have  been  set  up  to  capitalize  on  misspellings  of 
heavily  trafficked  sites  like  “microsoft.com”  and 
“netscap>e.com.”  They  hope  to  snag  some  of  the  visi¬ 
tors  drawn  to  the  other  site. 


For  instance,  the  site  at  “www.altavista.com”  links 
to  the  powerful  Digital  search  engine  at  “altavista.dig- 
ital.com”  but  has  no  connection  with  that  real 
AltaVista  search  engine  site  at  all. 

We’ve  all  seen  Bill  Clinton’s  official  site  at 
“www.whitehouse.gov”  where  daily  press  briefings, 
White  House  photos,  press  releases  and  other  infor¬ 
mation  is  archived. 

But  get  in  a  hurry  and  type  “www.whitehouse.net” 
and  you  get  an  exact  replica  of  the  real  site,  except 
all  of  the  information  is  made  up.  The  sites  are  iden¬ 
tical,  right  down  to  the  typeface  and  background 
colors.  Once  in  a  while  the  photos  of  Bill  and  Al  are 
replaced  with  illustrations  of  Beavis  and  Butthead. 

Worse  yet,  type  “www.whitehouse.com”  and  you 
get  a  porno  site.  (You  also  get  the  porn  site  if  you  just 
type  “whitehouse”  into  the  search  feature  of  Microsoft 
Internet  Explorer  or  Netscape  Navigator... the  suffix 
“.com”  is  always  searched  first.) 

So  what’s  a  journalist  to  do? 

How  to  Check  It  Out 

If  you  plan  to  use  material  you  gleaned  from  the 
Internet,  it  makes  sense  to  see  whose  information  it 
is  and  where  it  comes  from. 

In  some  cases  it’s  pretty  obvious.  A  URL  like 
www.boeing.com  probably  belongs  to  the  jet-maker 
but  it  is  far  better  to  be  sure.  But  how  to  do  that? 

The  best  way  is  to  head  to  the  “Whois”  database 
maintained  at  Internic,  the  administrative  agency  that 
oversees  many  of  the  functions  of  the  Web  and  main¬ 
tains  a  database  of  domain  ownership  information. 

Go  to  http://rs.internic.net/cgi-bin/whois. 

Enter  your  information.  For  our  example,  who 
owns  “boeing.com”? 

You  are  told: 

The  Boeing  Company  Seattle,  WA  98124-2499- 

Plus  you  are  given  the  phone  number  and  e-mail 
address  of  the  people  who  run  the  Web  site  and  the 
addresses  of  their  main  servers. 

For  “whitehouse.gov”  you’ll  find  the  owner  is: 

Executive  Office  of  the  President  USA. 

Good  enough  for  me. 

Enter  “whitehouse.net”  and  find  it  is  owned  by  an 
Internet  access  company  in  Virginia. 

It  isn’t  at  all  time-consuming  to  check  who  owns 
a  site,  either.  Make  the  Internic  site  a  Netscape  book¬ 
mark  or  Internet  Explorer  “favorite”  and  you  can  click 
right  to  it  before  you  run  any  information. 

Five  seconds  of  checking  can  save  you  years  of 
embarrassment. 


James  Derk  is  the  computing  editor  of  the  Evans¬ 
ville  Courier  in  Indiana. 
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